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The  first  part  of  this  study  discusses  previous  interpretations 
of  the  play  so  that  my  own  view  of  it  can  then  be  introduced  in  the 
second  half,  and  its  relation  to  other  work  made  clear. 

Three  broad  categories  of  interpretation  are  distinguished,  the 
first  stressing  the  realism  of  the  play,  the  second  applying  to  it 
certain  very  general  and  often  metaphysical  notions,  the  third  being 
more  concerned  with  its  language.  The  first  reduces  the  play  variously 
to  the  social,  biographical,  or  linguistic  circumstances  of  its 
composition.  It  is  shown  how  it  is  not  only  very  doubtful  that 
the  play  is  in  all  these  respects  a  mirror  of  the  real  situation  in 
which  it  came  into  being,  as  has  been  maintained  so  often,  but  that 
the  fact  is  irrelevant  the  important  critical  questi 
the  play,  and  has  diverted  attention  from  them*  While  this  first 
category  tended  to  ignore  the  meaning  of  the  play  by  treating  it  as 
a  documentation  of  a  particular  state  of  affairs,  the  second  group 
is  shown  to  go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction;  it  over-extends  the 
play  in  notions  of  such  vagueness  and  generality  that  there  is  left 
no  particular  meaning  in  the  play  that  is  not  shared  by  many  others. 
Once  more  the  critics  have  ignored  Per  Schwierige  their  attention 
being  directed  onto  general  problems,  where  before  it  was  deflected 
onto  an  historical  situation.  In  the  third  group  is  seen  the  beginning 
of  the  approach  which  will  be  developed  in  the  second  half  of  this 
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study,  though  it  will  be  shown  that  this  group  contains  critics  who 
have  been  content  either  to  point  out  facts  about  the  language  of  the 
play  without  relating  them  to  its  meaning,  or  to  talk  about  the 
"language  problem"  in  general  terms  without  ever  analysing  the 
language  of  the  play  in  order  to  give  more  substance  to  their  remarks. 
To  relate  an  analysis  of  the  language  of  the  play  to  its  meaning,  and 
chiefly  to  the  problem  of  communication  with  which  it  is  concerned, 
is  the  aim  of  the  second  part  of  my  study,  Here  it  is  shown  how  the 
problem  of  communication  is  present  at  every  level  of  the  language: 
the  use  of  the  image  of  the  game  of  bridge ,  and  its  extension  in  the 
metaphors  used  by  individual  characters  in  the  play  is  an  example  of 
this  which  is  dealt  with  at  some  length.  Noms  parlants,  French 
words,  regional  speech,  gesture,  nuance,  repetition,  etc.  are  all 
analysed  in  this  way  and  shown  to  be  functional  in  carrying  the 
problem  of  communication  into  almost  every  utterance  of  the  play, 
giving  it  a  new  twist  at  each  occasion.  This  approach  is  shown  to 
imply  a  change  of  emphasis  in  attitude  to  the  main  character, 

Hans  Karl;  he  is  now  seen  as  one  among  many,  albeit  the  main  one 
involved  in  this  problem;  this  is  in  strong  contrast  to  former  inter¬ 
pretations  of  him  as  the  only  character  who  was  involved  to  any  degree. 
For  this  reason  the  roles  of  all,  even  the  most  minor  characters, 
and  their  language,  are  here  taken  into  account  for  the  first  time. 
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CHAPTER  ONE:  CRITICISM  OF  "DER  SCHWIERIGE" 


Even  more  than  most  works  of  literature  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal's 
Per  Schwierige  defies  any  reduction  to  a  precis.  Those  critics  who 
have  tried  to  give  Inhalt sangaben1  have  noted  the  inadequacies  of 
such  a  description.  Because  of  the  play’s  complexity  there  have  been 
a  number  of  very  different  interpretaions  of  it,  especially  in  the 
past  few  years.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  first  part  of  this 
thesis  to  give  my  own  work  some  perspective  by  describing  the  directions 
taken  by  critics  of  the  play  in  terms  of  their  criterion  of  approach. 
Furthermore,  I  shall,  where  necessary,  offer  evidence  to  show  that 
the  premises  of  some  of  these  interpretations  are  inadequate  to 
describe  the  play. 

Since  it  is  enacted  and  is  concerned  as  a  result  with  people 
rather  than  things,  the  drama  has  always  been  associated  with  mimesis, 
particularly  historical  realism.  It  therefore  seems  natural  to  begin 
by  looking  at  the  large  number  of  interpretations  that  see  in  Per 
Schwie rige  realism  of  one  kind  or  another. 

1.  Interpretations  with  Reference  to  the  Social,  Biographical,  and 

Linguistic  Context  of  ’’Per  Schwierige” 

The  majority  of  interpretations  relating  Per  Schwierige  to  the 
context  in  which  it  was  written  have  been  concerned  with  its  portrayal 
of  Viennese  society.  Most  of  these  have  stressed  the  play's  realism. 

^There  are  quite  long  accounts  of  the  play's  action  at  the 
beginning  of  the  works  of:  Rosch,  Himstedt,  and  Gregor.  Staiger  on 
the  other  hand  declines  to  give  one  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
come  nowhere  near  the  essence  of  the  play. 
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a )  Social  Realism 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  society  in  question  has  been  seen  by 

many  as  a  state  of  decay.  Hammelmann  writes  of  Hofmannsthal’s  theme: 

In  Per  Schwierige  it  is  the  aristocratic  Viennese  society  with 
all  its  grace  and  refinement  of  manners,  tact,  and  taste,  at  the 
very  moment  it  vanished  forever.  (40,29  )~ 

Petsch  writes  that  Hofmannsthal  gives  us  a  concrete  image  of  a  society 

in  its  death  throes: 

Die  untergehende  Welt  osterreichischen  Adelslebens  hat  Hofmannsthal 
fiir  alle  Zeiten  f estgehalten ,  wie  Aristophanes  das  sinkende  Athen 
und  Moliere  den  Abglanz  des  Sonnenkonigtums  im  Pariser  Salon.  (74,8l4) 

Similarly  Gregor  (33*285)  writes:  ’’Per  Schwierige  hat  eine  zuriick- 

tretende  Gesellschaftsepoche  zum  Gegenstand.” 

In  their  History  of  Modern  Drama  Clark  and  Freedly  also  stress 

the  sympathy  which  Hofmannsthal  felt  for  this  dying  society.  They 

put  the  decay  into  a  wider  historical  perspective: 

During  the  First  World  War  and  especially  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Hapsburg  Empire,  Hofmannsthal,  in  a  number  of  masterly  essays, 
turned  his  attention  more  and  more  to  the  problems  of  his  father- 
land  and  its  European  mission.  The  comedy  Per  Schwierige  (The 
Unmanageable ,  1921)  is,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Hermann  Bahr,  a  "fare- 
well  to  Austria.”  Its  characters  represent  the  typically  Austrian 
aristocratic  society  and  its  own  carefree  and  highly  cultivated 
form  of  life.  The  ’’unmanageable"  Count  Kari  von  Buehl,  kindly, 
oversensitive,  and  intensely  humane,  is  the  personification  of  the 
very  best  qualities  of  this  society.  It  is  of  symbolical  significance 
that  his  shyness  and  restraint  are  misunderstood  by  every  one, 
especially  by  a  North  German  aristocrat,  the  man  of  action  and 
energy  who  tactlessly  expresses  his  contempt  for  this  "absolute 
no-account"  as  well  as  for  a  conception  of  life  whose  values  he 
is  unable  to  grasp.  (20,131f) 

In  depicting  this  society  Hofmannsthal  has,  according  to  many  critic  , 
been  primarily  concerned  with  erecting  a  literary  monument  to  it. 


See  the  beginning  of  the  bibliography  for  an  explanation  of  my 
use  of  a  keyed  bibliography  in  this  study. 
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"Hofmannsthal  undoubtedly  intended  to  commemorate  a  passing  civilisation" 
Hammelraann  writes  (40,29).  At  least  two  critics  have  voiced  the 
nostalgic  concern  that  the  play  has  a  limited  possible  audience  because 
of  this  regional  subject  and  may  soon  be  unintelligible.  Haas  comments 
".  .  .  das  Lustspiel  Per  Schwierige--das  schonste  Lustspiel  in 
deutscher  Sprache,  allerdings  nur  flir  alte  Osterreicher"  (36,6). 

Staiger  writes  in  a  correspondingly  elegaic  mood:  "Vielleicht  wird 
eines  Tages  seine  leise  Sprache  unhorbar,  und  ratios  legen  spatere 
Geschlechter  dieses  Ping  beiseite"  (91,256).  In  fact  posterity  is 
taking  much  more  interest  in  the  play  than  Hofmannsthal's  contemporaries 
ever  did  and  these  fears  appear  to  be  unwarranted,  and  the  reasons 
for  them  therefore  suspect. 

Another  group  of  criticisms  has  been  concerned  not  only  with  the 
work  as  a  monument,  but  has  also  tried  to  characterise  the  society 
that  Hofmannsthal  was  commemorating  and  seek  reasons  for  its  disappearance. 
Some  words  spoken  by  the  North  German  Neuhoff  in  the  play  have  often 
been  interpreted  as  direct  authorial  comment  on  the  society's  being 
an  anachronism: 

Pas  Leben  und  diese  Menschen!  Alle  diese  Menschen,  die  Ihnen  hier 
begegnen,  existieren  ja  in  Wirklichkeit  gar  nicht  mehr.  Pas  sind 
ja  alles  nur  mehr  Schatten.  Niemand,  der  sich  in  diesern  Salon 
bewegt  gehort  zu  der  wirklichen  Welt,  in  der  die  geistigen  Krisen 
des  Jahrhunderts  sich  entscheiden.  (P2,230) 

There  may  be  a  touch  of  "sour  grapes"  in  Neuhoff 's  saying  this,  but 

the  comment  is,  so  the  critics  think,  basically  true.  Garten  notes: 

The  social  plane  on  which  it  [Per  Schwierigej  moves  is  an 
anachronistic  relic  of  the  pre-war  world,  the  Austrian  aristocracy. 

It  is  as  though  Hofmannsthal  wanted  to  set  up  a  monument  to  a  way 
of  life  at  the  very  moment  when  it  ceased  to  exist.  (69,29) 
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And  Schaeder: 

Per  Schwierige  .  .  .  [istj  eine  Gese llschaf tskomodie ,  die  das  Bild 
der  alten  osterreichische n  Kultur,  die  1918  zerbrochen  war,  fest- 
halt .  Pass  er  die  osterreichische  Aristokratie  auch  nach  dem  Krieg 
im  alten  Stil  v/eiterleben ,  ihre  Feste  feiern  und  Herrenhaussi tzungen 
abhalten  liess,  das  hat  dera  Stiick  zunachst  den  Theaterer f olg 
gekostet.  (87,68f) 

Garten  implies  that  there  is  a  short  span  of  time  between  the  writing 
of  Per  Schwierige  and  the  death  of  this  already  anachronistic  society. 
One  might  imagine  Hofmannsthal  as  a  photographer  who  feels  obliged  to 
take  this  last  family  portrait  while  the  opportunity  still  exists.  On 
the  other  hand  Staiger  (91,225)  says  that  the  comedy  is  not  so  much 
bound  to  the  time  it  was  written,  since  the  society  depicted  existed 
right  on  through  the  twenties  and  outlived  Hofmannsthal  himself. 

Schaeder' s  argument  that  the  play's  anachronisms  were  responsible 
for  its  lack  of  stage  success  is  finally  lacking  in  substantiation. 
Hofmannsthal  did  admittedly  complain  in  a  letter  to  Borchardt  (B2,l63f) 
that  he  was  having  difficulty  in  finding  a  producer  for  the  play, 
although  there  were  95  possible  stages  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  fact 
that  Munich,  and  soon  after  Berlin,  finally  took  the  play  speaks  against 
any  restriction  of  the  play  by  its  regionalism.  Anachronism  has  also 
not  been  a  barrier  to  the  play's  success.  It  has  recently  enjoyed 
considerable  success  on  both  Viennese  and  Hamburg  stages  alike;  such 
successes  make  a  directly  causal  argument  invalid.  This,  together 
with  the  rising  critical  appreciation  of  the  play,  might  even  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  as  the  issue  of  social  realism  gets  further  away  in 
time,  the  play  is  becoming  more,  not  less,  popular. 

to  imply  that  there  are  more  important  aspects  to  Per  Schwierige  than 


realism. 
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The  one  thing  that  all  these  backgro ind  criticisms  have  in  common, 
despite  disagreement  about  the  quality  of  the  play  as  a  monument  to  a 
dying,  anachronistic  society  and  to  the  degree  of  this  society's 
moribundness,  is  that  they  regard  the  play  as  realistic  in  some  way. 

Josei  Gregor  sums  up  the  play  as  being  .  .  unter  den  wenigen  realist i- 
schen  Gesellschaf tsstiicken ,  die  die  Zeit  nach  dem  ersten  Weltkrieg 
hervorgebracht  hat"  (33,285).  However,  knowing  that  the  play  is 
realistic  does  not  help  the  public  much,  if  they  do  not  know  what  the 
play  is  a  realistic  portrayal  of.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  play  just 
to  what  degree  the  society  depicted  is  anachronistic,  for  anachronism 
can  be  a  very  wide  term;  thus  thi  -tail  must  be  peripheral  to  an 
understanding  of  the  play.  The  concept  of  realism  merely  leads  away 
from  the  play,  rather  than  further  into  it. 

Michael  Hamburger  gives  the  most  succinct  account  of  where  the 

question  of  realism  leads  the  critic  of  Per  Schwierige.  He  includes 

the  play  in  the  canon  of  Hofmannsthal's  later  "realistic"  dramas,  but 

goes  on  to  note  "his  later  realism  could  never  be  more  than  symbolic, 

a  realism  of  surface  only,  because  he  attributed  no  ultimate  reality 

to  the  institutions  of  this  world"  (38,lxi).  It  is 

no  less  wrong  to  present  the  later  Hofmannsthal  as  a  conventional 
defender  of  the  Austrian  and  European  status  quo — or  status  quo 
ante  as  it  had  become  by  the  time  of  his  most  intense  concern  with 
the  cultural  and  political  issues--than  to  present  Loris  as  a 
defender  of  fin  de  siecle  aestheticism. 

Hence  accounting  for  Per  Schwierige  in  terms  of  symbolic  realism  has 

only  taken  the  step  that  all  criticism  of  all  so-called  "realistic" 

literature  should  take.  To  have  noticed  a  play's  realism  is  to  have 

said  very  little  about  it,  to  prove  its  realism  is  to  take  one  further 
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away  from  the  play ,  to  see  its  realism  as  functional  within  the  work 
is  to  have  established  a  criterion  upon  which  the  play  can  be  examined, 
and  to  investigate  its  selection  from  reality  is  to  see  what  the  play 
is  about. 

More  specifically,  the  social  realism  has  also  been  stressed 
from  the  political  angle.  Hofmannsthal  has  even  been  seen  as  rampant 
nationalist : 

Man  erinnere  sich  an  das  furchtbare  Zerrbild  des  norddeutschen 
voluntaristischen  Wesens,  das  Hofmannsthal  im  Schwierigen  von 
jenem  baltischen  Baron  Neuhoff  entwirft,  der  es  wagt ,  von  dem 
sehr  osterreichischen ,  sehr  katholischen  Helden  des  Stiickes  zu 
sagen:  MDer  schlaffe,  zweideutige  Mensch  hat  keine  WUrde .  .  .  . " 

Der  milde  und  gewundene  Hofmannsthal:  er  war,  wenn  es  darauf 
ankam,  kein  .kleiner  Hasser.  (51,668f) 

The  remark  overstresses  the  importance  of  nationality  in  the  play. 

Vinzenz  is  no  North  German,  and  yet  he  is  just  as  objectionable  as 

Neuhoff.  Neuhoff' s  northern  origins  must  be  taken  symbolically  rather 

than  literally.  This  applies  to  other  political  events  in  the  play, 

in  particular  the  war. 

In  an  article  in  the  Neue  Zlircher  Zeitung  (No.  1401,  1927) 

Carl  J.  Burckhardt  puts  the  stress  on  the  literal  comparison  between 

3 

North  German  and  Austrian  rather  than  viewing  them  symbolically.  He 


JI n  his  Erinnerungen  an  Hofmannsthal  politics  play  a  largo  role, 
but  seldom  in  Hofmannsthal's  works--not  on  the  literal  level.  In  his 
correspondence  with  Hofmannsthal  Burckhardt  is  much  more  pessimistic 
about  the  end  of  an  age  than  Hofmannsthal  himself;  cf.  "Alles  in  unsrer 
Generation  ist  Abschied"  (B3,249)  and  "heute  sind  wir  am  Ende  eines 
gesellschaftlichen  Zustandes  im  Beginn  einer  neuen  Ordnung  angelegt" 
(B3,249 )  with  Hofmannsthal's  "das  Lebensge  fiihl ,  das  bei  uns  anstrebt 
ist  vie  line  hr  das  Lebensge  fiihl  eines  jungen,  als  eines  absterbenden 
Organismus : "  "Die  Bejahung  Osterreichs"  (P3>193)»  Burckhardt 's  article 
on  Der  Schwierige  also  stresses  the  political  background  of  the  play, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bure  rdt  did  not  meet  Hofmanns tiial 
until  1917  when  the  day  was  almost  complete.  Furthermore  Burckhardt 
was  a  diplomat  and  Hofmannsthal  a  poet.  The  one  would  be  more  likely 
to  view  contemporary  events  literally,  the  other  symbolically. 
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also  stresses  the  war  as  being  responsible  for  the  Austrian  debacle, 
a  view  that  is  more  reminiscent  of  what  we  know  of  Burckhardt ' s 
Anschauung  in  general  than  of  Hofmannsthal's. 

Hofmannsthal's  quotation  from  Novalis,  with  which  the  Fischer 

paperback  version  of  the  play  is  prefaced,  has  often  been  cited  as 

evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  war  as  a  moving  spirit  in  the  play. 

Burckhardt  reports  in  his  Erinnerungen  an  Hofmannsthal: 

Dez.  19l8--fragte  mich  Hofmannsthal  einmal  .  .  .  :  "Kennen  Sie  das 
Wort  von  Novalis:  'Nach  verlorenen  Kriegen  muss  man  Lustspiele 
schreiben?'  Das  Lustspiel  also  die  schwierigste  i  r  literarischen 
Kunstformen,  die  alles  in  jener  volligen  Gleichgewichtslage  aus- 
sprechen  kann,  das  Schwerste,  das  Unheimlichste ,  in  jener  Gleich¬ 
gewichtslage  hoch-ster  versammelter  Kraft,  die  i •  mer  den  Eindruck 
spielender  Leichtigkeit  erweckt"  (18,29). 

The  relation  to  the  war  is  also  stressed  by  Hilde  Cohn  in  her  comparison 

of  Per  Schwisrige  with  Lessings  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  She  sees  the 

social  criticism  in  each  of  the  plays  as  a  product  of  the  social 

upheavals  of  the  Seven  Years  War  and  the  First  World  War  respectively. 

However,  there  is  evidence  to  counteract  the  interpretation  of 
the  war  as  a  prime  force  in  the  play.  External  evidence  is  offered 
in  an  article  by  Norton  giving  some  facts  about  the  play's  genesis. 

He  shows  that  the  "sketching  of  the  thought  content  j[of  Per  Schwierigej 
and  many  plot  details  antedates  the  war  by  four  to  six  years"  (69,102). 
He  concludes  that  the  war  gave  further  impetus  to  the  general  framework 
of  the  play  already  in  Hofmannsthal's  mind.  There  is  no  } -scale 

revision  of  the  early  plans  for  the  play  that  might  make  one  want  to 
consider  the  notes  too  early  to  be  of  relevance  to  the  final  version. 
Furthermore,  if  one  looks  at  the  clay  itself  one  can  find  evidence  in 
it  to  show  that  the  war  cannot  be  looked  upon  convincingly  as  the 
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cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  aristocracy.  It  has  in  fact  acted  as  an 
invigorating  force  for  two  of  the  main  characters,  Hans  Karl  and 
Hechingen.  It  is  those  who  did  not  experience  the  war  that  are  the 
butt  of  the  play.  The  war  represents  a  symbolical  coming  face-to-face 
with  reality  and  is  not  viewed  in  the  horrific  terms  with  which 
realistic  literature  usually  treats  the  theme  of  war. 

b  )  Biographical 

Per  Schwierige  has  been  related  to  the  context  in  which  it  was 
written  on  the  biographical  level  too.  Characters  in  the  play  have 
been  traced  to  Hofmannsthal  or  people  he  knew  in  real  life.  The  chief 
correspondence  has  been  that  between  Hans  Karl  and  Hofmannsthal.  Haas 
writes  of  the  hero:  MEs  ist  ein  Selbs tportrat ,  voll  witziger  Selbst- 
ironie"  (36,61).  And  Naef  decides:  "Wenn  irgendwo,  so  haben  wir  tat- 
sachlich  im  Schwierigen  ein  Abbild  des  Dichters"  (66,196).  This  is  a 
remarkable  conclusion  since  Naef  goes  on  to  say:  "Vielleicht  darf  bei 
Graf  Kari  von  Narzissmus  gesprochen  v/erden,  von  dem  Menschentyp,  der 
nur  ichbezogen  ist  und  in  dieser  Haltung  Geniige  findet"  (66,197). 
Although  there  is  no  definitive  biography  of  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
we  can  gather  enough  from  the  reminiscences  of  Erika  Brecht  and  the 
anthology  of  portraits  edited  by  Fiechtner  to  see  that  this  would  be 
a  misinterpretation  of  Hofmannsthal's  character.  If  Narcissus  is 
Naef's  image  of  Hans  Karl  as  nein  Abbild  des  Dichters,"  then  there 
seems  to  be  a  false  image  of  Hofmannsthal  and  a  misinterpretation  of 
Hans  Karl  underlying  this  interpre tati on . 

Hermann  Broch  views  the  relationship  between  hero  and  author 
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more  as  a  projection:  "Der  Graf  Kari  im  Schwierigen  ist  offensicht- 
lich  ein  Wunschbild"  (17,135).  Whether  true  or  not,  this  view  at 
least  implies  that  the  relationship  between  Hans  Karl  and  Hofmannsthal 
is  not  one  of  straightforward  auto-biography. 

The  relationship  between  Hans  Karl  and  Hofmannsthal  has  also  been 
implicitly  used  to  throw  light  on  the  characters  Hans  Karl  clashes 
with  in  the  play.  Stefan  George  has  been  taken  by  Requadt  to  be  the 
prototype  for  Neuhoff  and  there  are  of  course  some  similarities  between 
the  conflict  of  Hofmannsthal  and  George  and  that  between  Hans  Karl 
and  Neuhoff  (77,77).  Hofmannsthal  himself  noted  the  parallel  between 
Neuhoff  and  George: 

Haltung:  soziale--osterreichische  (der  ”kluge ,  feine  Wiener”) 
Anschluss  an  eine  Tradition.  Absichtliche  Mittelbarkeit  (Haltung 
des  Schwierigen  in  einer  manierlosen  Welt).  Differenz  mit  George 
kommt  hier  mit  zur  Sprache . 

The  confusion  caused  by  such  analogies  becomes  apparent  when  another 
critic,  Staiger  (91,225),  has  seen  Neuhoff  as  a  portrait  of  Eduard 
Graf  Keyserling  and  Curt  Hohoff  has  compared  the  Famous  Man,  not 
Neuhoff,  with  Keyserling  (49,379)*  At  this  point  one  wonders  whether 
it  would  not  be  less  confusing  to  see  Neuhoff  as  just  plain  Neuhoff 
rather  than  to  try  and  puzzle  out  whether  he  has  greater  affinities 
to  Keyserling  than  to  George,  or  vice  versa.  Similarly  when  Paul 
Fechter  describes  Helene  Altenwyl  as  "diese  wunderbar  strahlende  Ge¬ 
stalt  der  Komtesse  Altenwyl  mit  den  Ziigen  und  den  Gesten  der  jungen 
Helene  Thimig”  (26,19),  he  creates  an  artificial  barrier  between  his 
readers  and  the  play.  Few  have  actually  seen  Helene  Thimig  act  and 
the  result  is  that  if  one  wants  to  follow  up  this  line  of  approach 
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one  has  to  read  Fechter's  article  on  MHelene  Thimig  als  Helene 

4 

Altenwyl."  Circumstances  of  an  entirely  fortuitous  nature  which  led 
Hofmannsthal  to  have  the  play  staged  with  Helene  Thimig  as  Helene 
Altenwyl  in  Munich  do  not  give  one  the  impression  that  this  remark 
was  supposed* to  illuminate  the  genesis  of  the  play. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  that  were  made  of  interpretation  of  realism 
on  the  social  plane  in  Per  Schwierige  also  apply  to  biographical  inter¬ 
pretations  of  characters  and  events  in  the  play.  These  also  assume 
the  criterion  of  realism,  but  on  a  narrower  scale.  They  ar<=:  in  fact 
no  more  than  circular  arguments.  The  implication  that  one  can  learn 
more  about  a  character  in  the  play  by  seeing  him  in  the  light  of  a 
real-life  counterpart  (or  about  a  situation  by  seeing  it  in  the  light 
of  a  real-life  situation)  is  in  fact  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
one  must  have  already  been  understood  for  a  real  counterpart  to  have 
been  found.  Such  an  interpre tat ion  does  not  give  its  reader  further 
information  about  the  character  as  he  is  in  the  play.  And  in  ver: 
few  cases  is  any  corroborated  evidence  about  the  genesis  of  the  play 
being  given.  Even  if  it  is,  then  it  is  questionable  what  value  such 
information  has  for  the  understanding  of  the  play  as  it  stands. 

c )  Linguistic  Realism 

Per  Schwierige  has  also  been  interpreted  as  a  realistic  depiction 
of  the  language  of  a  certain  group  of  Austrian  aristocrats.  Garten 
writes  : 

- 

Pie  deutsche  Rundschau,  LVII  (Nov.  1930)?  182. 
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The  language  of  this  subtle  play  is  couched  in  the  inimitable 
accent  of  the  Viennese  aristocracy  whose  peculiar  charm  is  caught 
with  a  loving  sympathy.  (29,69) 

Haas  (36,47)  sees  in  the  language  of  Per  Schwierige  ’’die  echte  Sprache 
eines  Standes,  einer  Gesellschaf t . "  Similarly  Heberle  (41,132) 
defines  the  language  as  "vollkornme  n  zeitgemass  und  zeitgebunden , 
wenn  man  wenigstens  nicht  von  'ewig  wienerisch'  sprechen  will." 
Arnheimer  relates  an  anecdote  on  the  supposed  realism  of  the  play's 
idiom : 

Per  Schwierige  ist  der  theresianische  Mensch  mit  den  Nerven  des 
zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts .  Pas  erste  fand  man  in  Osterreich  rasch 
heraus,  und  eine  Pame  des  Geburtsadels ,  dessen  Parteiganger  er 
doch  offenbar  war,  ziirnte  dem  Pichter  alien  Ernstes,  weil  er 
"sich  erdreiste,  den  Ton  der  Aristokratie  nachahmen  zu  wollen." 

Es  war  ein  wenig  auch  sein  eigener  Ton,  von  dem  er  sich  in  dieser 
osterreichischen  Charakt erkomodie ,  insoweit  auch  ein  Charakter- 
bekenntnis,  befreite.  (3,664) 

In  contrast  to  these  vague  claims  to  realism  Thieberger's  article 

clarifies  the  issue  a  little  by  pointing  out  some  particular  realistic 

elements.  He  is  concerned  with  the  verisimilitude  of  the  use  of 

Gallicisms  and  points  to  the  fact  that  one  would  have  to  analyse  the 

Upper  German  features  of  the  Viennese  idiom  in  the  same  way  to  come 

to  any  general  conclusions  about  the  play's  language  as  a  whole. 

Pie  franzosische  Sprachschich t  hat  im  Schwierigen  eine  ganz 
bestimmte  Aufgabe :  die  psychologische  Fixierung  einer  Atmosphare . 

Urn  den  ganzen  Rahmen  zu  umreissen,  miisste  man  die  Sprachschicht 
des  Wienerischen  in  ahnlicher  Weise  durchpfliigen  und  das  Zusammen- 
wirken  der  beiden  zu  Kennzeichen  einer  bestimmten,  historisch 
erfassbaren  Gesellschaft  aufdecken.  Pie  Unmoglichkeit ,  diese 
subtilen  Verhaltnisse  in  irgendeiner  anderen  Sprache  zum  Ausdruck 
zu  bringen,  liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Was  zu  einer  bestimmten  Zeit ,  an 
einem  bestimmten  Ort ,  in  einer  bestimmten  Gesellschaft  Wirklich- 
keit  war  und  von  einem  Mitglied  dieser  Gesellschaft  in  einer 
charakteristischen  Sprache  dichterisch  gestaltet  worden  ist,  muss 
als  schlechthin  uniibertragbar  gelten.  Ubersetzen  lasst  sich  der 
nackte  Aussagewert  des  Pialogs.  Es  darf  aber  nicht  vergessen 
werden,  dass  hier  das  spezifische  Wie  der  Aussage  gerade  das  ist, 
worauf  es  ankommt.  (96,18) 
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Although  Thieberger  's  article  gives  a  very  detailed  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  Gallicisms  in  the  play,''  his  thesis  that  the 
language  is  realistic  prevents  him  from  seriously  examining  the 
.unction  of  the  Gallicisms  in  the  play.  In  fact  there  are  points  in 
Thieberger ’s  own  article  that  make  his  concept  of  realism  seem 
inapplicable.  The  crude  and  unusable  concept  ’’realism"  is  at  variance 
with  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  language  actually  given  by  Thieberger. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  analysis  he  differentiates  between  three 
categories  of  French  words  in  the  play:  a)  those  which  were  in  everyday 
use  in  the  Vienna  of  the  time,  b)  those  which,  although  not  in  everyday 
use,  were  acceptable  as  foreign  expressions  understood  by  the  Viennese 
in  general,  and  c)  words  and  expressions  which  would  demand  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  French,  more  than  could  be  expected  even  in  cultured 
circles.  This  final  group  of  Gallicisms  suggests  that  the  characters 
must  be  exceptions  rather  than  the  norm,  and  where  one  has  exceptional 
characters  the  term  "realism"  seems  inappropriate .  As  for  the 
language  being  Hofmannsthal’s,  a  more  realistic  impression  of 
Hofmannsthal's  way  of  life  can  be  found  in  Erika  Brecht's  memoirs  and 
Fiechtner's  collection  of  reminiscences  about  him.  The  image  has 
little  to  do  with  the  world  we  are  presented  with  in  Per  Schwierige. 

Realism  has  also  been  implied  in  the  comparison  of  Per  Schwierige 
with  Ferdinand  Bauernfeld's  dialect  plays.  With  these  comparisons 
it  is  the  Upper  German  dialect  that  is  stressed  as  realistic  rather 
than  the  number  of  Gallicisms  and  other  foreign  expressions.  Haas 

- 

The  content  of  Thieberger's  article  will  be  given  a  fuller 
treatment  in  the  section  on  the  foreign  expressions  of  Per  Schwierige. 
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writes:  "Der  Schwierige  konnte ,  anekdotisch  betrachtet,  ebensogut 
von  dem  alt osterreichischen  Meister  der  Konversation-  und  Salonspiele, 
Ferdinand  Bauernfeld,  stammen"  (36,59)*  Just  how  uncertain  such 
descriptions  are  is  shown  w hen  another  critic,  Mennemeier,  takes 
completely  the  opposite  view.  He  says  that  Der  Schwierige  has  little 
in  common  with  the  ’’Wiener  Konversationsstiick  a  la  Bauernfeld"  (61,265). 
Holl  (50,515)  has  even  written:  "Schnitzler  ist  der  Bauernfeld  der 
Gegenwart."  His  reason  is  that:  "Wie  bei  Bauernfeld  ist  auch  bei 
Schnitzler  der  Dialog  die  Hauptsache”  (50,316).  Perhaps  his  heirs 
now  see  Ionesco  as  the  "Bauernfeld  der  Gegenwart"  on  this  criterion. 

In  his  essay  on  Bauernfeld  Hofmannsthal  himself  hints  at  the 

difference  between  his  own  plays  and  Bauernfeld's  when  he  says  that 

the  latter's  works  should  not  be  performed  on  the  stage  in  modern 

dress,  since  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  age  they  were 

written  for,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  Hofmannsthal's  pirn.  ent. 

Hofmannsthal ' s  whole  essay  seems  to  suggest  that  one  should  be  nore 

concerned  with  the  difference  between  the  two  writers  than  with- 

pointing  out  a  superficial  similarity.  Fechter  is  nearer  to  the  truth 

when  he  w rites  of  the  pla^s  language: 

Hofmannsthal  hat  die  Tradition  von  Bauernfeld  verschmolzen  mit 
der  psychischen  Versteifung,  die  die  Jahre  seines  Lebens 
gebracht  hatten.  (25,284) 

If  one  assumes  that  Bauernfeld's  plays  were  linguistically  more 
realistic  than  Hofmannsthal's,  the  description  that  Fechter  gives 
begins  to  point  towards  the  question  of  the  function  of  such  realism 
as  there  is,  just  as  Hamburger's  conceot  of  symbolical  realism  did. 

In  an  introductory  note  to  Der  Schwierige  in  Hofmannsthal — Plays 
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and  Libretti  Michael  Hamburger  gives  a  description  of  the  language  of 

the  play  which  is  exceptional  in  its  radical  assumption  that  the  society 

is  far  from  realistic.  He  talks  of  "a  society  that  Hofmannsthal  had 

to  invent  Tor  the  purpose  of  his  play"  (39*lxiii)  and  remarks  later: 

Neither  recollection  nor  caricature  account  for  the  ambiance  of 
Hofmannsthal's  twentieth-century  aristocracy.  .  .  .  Hofmannsthal 
had  created  this  world  as  the  representative  of  a  society  that 
did  not  exist,  incorporating  so  many  historical  and  national 
traits  that  no  one  need  suspect  him  of  creating  a  utopia.  (39,lxiv) 

The  setting,  Hamburger  suggests,  is  as  stylised  as  Synge's  Ireland 

and  only  appears  realistic  to  the  uninitiated.  Since  this  book  is 

aimed  at  presenting  Hofmannsthal  in  translation  to  an  English-speaking 

public,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  Hamburger  give  proof  for  every 

statement  in  his  introduction.  However,  since  the  realism  of  the  play 

has  stood  unquestioned  for  such  a  long  time,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  was 

unable  to  give  fuller  discussion  to  this  problem  and  verify  his  statements 

In  the  two  earlier  sections  on  realism  in  the  play--social  and 

biographical--the  concept  of  realism  was  shown  to  act  as  a  barrier  to 

a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  play  as  a  work  of  literature.  However, 

with  the  language  one  can  go  further  and  show  that  any  claim  to  realism 

is  not  valid  in  the  case  of  the  play's  language.  The  language  of 

Per  Schwierige  will  be  compared  with  that  of  two  other  Austrian  plays 

about  a  similar  social  group:  Hofmannsthal's  Per  Unbestechliche  and 

Arthur  Schnitzler's  I.iebe lei .  First  I  shall  deal  with  Per  Unbestechliche. 

Per  Unbestechliche  was  not  published  until  1956  and  until  then 

Per  Schwierige  was  considered  to  be  Hofmannsthal's  only  play  about 


contemporary  Austria. 


Bithell  (13,252)  writes:  "Per  Schwierige  (1921  ) 
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takes  a  place  apart  in  Hofmannsthal's  work  as  having  its  scene  in 

contemporary  Vienna."  There  are  enough  similarities  between  the 

societies  of  the  two  plays  to  make  a  linguistic  comparison  justifiable. 

0 c  r  J n b o  stec h  1, i c  n e  "spielt  auf  dem  Gut  der  Baronin  in  Niederosterreich 

im  Jahre  1912"  (L4,288)  and  one  can  deduce  from  some  of  the  conversations 

in  the  play  that  the  time  of  the  action  of  Der  Schwierige  is  1918. 

In  a  letter  to  Borchardt  (B2,173)  Hofmannsthal  v/rites  that  he  wrote 

Der  LJnbestechlic he  for  the  actor  Pallenberg  in  the  summer  of  1923* 

Der  Schwierige  was  completed  in  1918.  Both  plays  are  concerned  with 

the  Austrian  nobility  and  their  servants.  So  the  two  comedies  are 

close  enough  to  each  other  in  both  genesis  and  theme  for  one  to  expect 

a  comparison  to  show  them  having  much  in  common  linguistically. 

The  following  are  the  foreign  words  and  loan  words  to  be  found 

in  Der  Unbestechliche : 

c. 

Dogcart  (292);  Mascot te  (292,398);  De zenz  (295);  martialisch (295 ) ; 

Bon  plaisir,  a  la  bonne  Heure  (296);  konvenirt  (300);  patrouillieren(309 ) 
Frivolitat  (31^);  harmonieren  (324);  seckier  (32?);  Infusorie  (347); 

Fonds  (355);  Persormage  (361);  Inf lagrant isachen  (364);  Peignoir  (365); 
corpus  delicti  (366);WSerie  (37^);  frivol ,  at tachieren  (377); 

Batiste ,  Chiffon  (380);  Lorgnon  (386);  proponiert  (366);  Boudoir  (389); 
ampas  (291),  and  Qt tomane  (360). 

There  are  under  thirty  words  in  comparison  with  the  ca.  three  hundred 
foreign  words  in  Der  Schwierige,  according  to  Thieberger's  article. 

The  difference  is  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative.  The  majority 
of  the  foreign  words  in  Der  Schwierige  are  concepts  such  as:  Diskret , 

]leganz ,  Horreur ,  Konf usion ,  Hyoochondrie ,  die  grande  dame  des  18.  Jahr- 
hunderts ,  and  Balance .  In  Der  Unbestechliche  the  foreign  words  refer 
much  more  to  concrete  objects.  The  meaning  of  this  difference  for 
Der  Schwierige  will  be  discussed  in  the  main  chapter  of  the  thesis. 

r  — 

References  are  to  Lustspiele  IV. 
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At  this  point  the  chief  concern  is  to  give  numerical,  quantitative 
rather  than  qualitative,  evidence  for  doubting  the  realism  of  the 
language  of  the  play. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  difference  in  number  of  foreign  words 

between  the  two  plays,  by  far  the  largest  group  of  non-High  German 

words  in  Per  Unbeste chliche  is  regional,  whereas  the  regionalisms 

occur  comparatively  less  frequently  in  Per  Schwierige. 

The  regionalisms  in  Per  Unbeste chliche  include  incorrect  use  of 

prepositions  and  genders  other  than  the  usual  New  High  German  ones: 

Pie  Baby  (297);  den  Smoking  und  Jackett  (314);  der  Baby  (genitive) 
(328 ) ;  komm  daher  (334);  wie  instead  of  als  (341 ) ;  wrong  use  of 
ver-worfen  (341 ) ;  ist  f  or  hat  (328);  bag  13  ig  (343);  mit 
Fetzen  (346);  old  possessive  form:  der  Melanie  ihr3  on  (p4l); 

unusual  use  of  indefinite  article  "eine  Angst”  (153);  tun  to  express  j 
the  past  (passim);  als  wie  (380). 

Other  regionalisms  are  the  -(e)!  diminutive:  bissl  (passim);  Kappel  (305); 
Zimmerl  (320);  and  the  form  Bubi  (305  and  308).  The  use  of  Umlaut 
does  not  always  conform  to  New  High  German.  We  find  the  following 
forms:  odios  (295);  Be  zirkskommissar  (302). 

There  are  a  number  of  regionalisms  too  varied  to  be  put  under 
headings,  many  of  them  being  region  words  rather  than  regional  forms 
of  High  German  words:  Kliniglhas  (302);  the  phrase  dahergeplausc  it  (310 ); 
vornhinein  (310);  the  chancery  word  Behuf  for  Zweck  (322);  Obers  (326); 

the  use  of  heiklig  instead  of  heikel  (363);  Hudri-wudri  (363-4);  the 

- 

form  abbeute In  and  the  subjunctive  fragt  (365).  Furthermore,  a  large 
number  of  regionalisms  are  of  word  order,  e.g*  Theodor's  "da,  pack 
ein  diese  Fetzen"  (379)*  Although  they  are  too  numerous  to  list, 
it  is  these  elements  more  than  any  that  give  the  play  more  of  a 
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regional  tone  than  Per  Schwierige. 

These  differences  in  the  number  of  foreign  words  and  regionalisms 
between  the  two  plays  cannot  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Theodor,  in  Per  Unbestechlic he ,  is  a  servant,  whereas  the  hero 
of  Per  Schwierige,  Hans  Karl,  is  a  count.  In  fact,  bearing  in  mind 
Vinzenz,  Lukas,  Agathe ,  and  Neugebauer,  one  hears  more  from  the  servants 
in  Per  Schwierige  than  one  does  from  Theodor  in  Per  Unbestechlic he ♦ 

And  the  baroness  of  the  latter  play  speaks  as  many  regionalisms  as 
Theodor.  In  Per  Schwierige  we  hear  far  more  regionalisms  from  Antoinette 
than  from  her  servant  Agathe. 

This  comparison  has  been  made  to  try  and  answer  the  question 
about  the  realism  of  language  of  Per  Schwierige.  Because  of  the 
similar  milieux  of  the  two  plays  one  might  ask  which  of  the  two  is 
realistic.  Is  Per  Schwierige  an  exaggeration  of  the  nobility's  speech 
behaviour  and  Per  Unbestechliche  more  realistic?  Or  is  Per  Schwierige 
more  realistic  and  Per  Unbestechliche  an  attenuation?  There  seems  to 
be  no  conclusive  answer  from  this  comparison  alone.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  difference  in  scene  between  the  more  particular  Vienna 
and  the  general  Niede roster re ich  might  account  for  it.  Hofmannsthal 
himself  once  wrote  about  the  dangers  of  confusing  Vienna  with  the  whole 
of  Austria: 

Und  doch  ist  nichts  unrichtiger  und  nichts  bedenklicher  als  wenn 
man  "Wien"  fiir  "Osterreich','  "wienerisch"  fur  "osterre ichisch" 
substituieren  wiirde  .  (Pp  ,  227 ) 

Also  the  difference  in  time — pre-war  and  the  end  of  the  war — might 
possibly  account  for  these  differences. 

Even  if  there  are  possible  reasons  to  explain  the  differences 
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between  the  language  of  Per  Schwierige  and  Per  Unbestechliche ,  the 
question  why  Hofmannsthal  chose  to  vary  the  linguistic  milieu  still 
has  to  be  answered.  Function  would  be  more  important  than  surface 
realism.  The  comparison  with  the  language  of  Per  Unbestechliche  may 
have  cast  doubts  on  the  realism  of  the  language  of  Per  Schwierige; 
a  comparison  with  the  language  of  Schnitzler's  Liebelei  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  the  language  of  Per  Schwierige  cannot  be  realistic. 

Schnitzler  wrote  Liebelei  in  189^ •  He  gives  the  stage-setting 

as:  "Wien  -  Gegenwart."  This  means  that  there  is  a  span  of  twenty- 

three  years  between  thejstage  time  of  Liebelei  and  that  of  Per  Schwierige. 

Bearing  in  mind  Hofmannsthal's  essay  "Unsere  Frerndworter"  (P3,199)  where 

he  says  that  the  foreign  expressions  in  Viennese  have  noticeably 

7 

decreased  in  recent  decades,  one  would  expect  to  find  fewer  foreign 
expressions  in  Per  Schwierige  than  in  Liebelei .  In  fact  the  reverse 
is  the  case. 

The  foreign  and  loan  words  in  Liebelei  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  first  act  (i.e.  in  the  Fischer  edition  before  p.38).  They 
only  occur  in  the  aristocratic  setting  to  which  Fritz  and  Theodor 
belong.  Even  then  the  number  of  such  words  is  small.  They  are: 

Halluzination  (9,10);  Schematismus  (16);  Festarrangeur  (16); 

Trumeau  (17);  Kredenz  (17);  Souoer  (19);  Diwan  (20);  der  Sniritus 

(20);  punktum  (21);  horrend  (23);  Grande zza  (24);  a  place  (25 ) ; 


^Pie  Sprachatmosphare ,  die  ihn  umgab ,  war  die  unsrige ,  die 
bunteste,  gemengteste,  die  es  im  deutschen  Sprachbereich  gibt--oder 
gab.  Penn  wir  sind  in  diesem  Punkt  vorwar tsgekomme n  oder  armer  ge- 
worden.  .  .  .  Pie  osterreichische  Umgangssprache  ist  auch  heute  ein 

ping  fur  sich;  aber  vor  hundert  Jahren  war  dieses  Ping  noch  bunter 
und  besonderer  als  heute.  Es  war  sicherlich  unter  alien  deutschen 
Sprachen  die  gemengteste;  denn  es  war  die  Sprache  der  kulturell 
reichsten  und  vermischtesten  aller  Welten. 
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Mentillen  (28);  Eouleaux  (29);  fsmos  (31);  proponieren  (31); 
Fauteuil  ( 33  ) ;  hone  tt  ( 39  ) ;  _ (6 2  ) ;  :11  (  .  :  ) ;  '  .  '  lie r  . 

As  with  the  language  of  Dei'  Unbes techliche  and  in  contrast  to  that  of 

Per  Schwierige  there  are  few  abstract  concepts  in  this  play.  .lost  of 

the  foreign  words  refer  to  objects.  I  wish  to  quote  at  this  point  a 

description  of  Schnitzler's  works,  written  by  Hermann  Bahr.  It  will 

be  remembered  that  Bahr  described  Per  Schwierige  as  Hofmannsthal’s 

’’farewell  to  Vienna."  The  following  address  by  Hermann  Bahr  to 

Schnitzler  prefaces  the  Fischer  edition  of  Lie be  lei  a  d  Per  Reigen: 

Du  hast  wie  kein  anderer  unter  uns ,  den  letzten  Reiz  des  ver- 
schwindenden  Wien  mit  zarter  Hand  gefasst.  Du  warst  der  Arzt  an 
seinem  Sterbebett,  Du  hast  es  tiefer  geliebt  als  irgendeiner  von 
uns,  well  Du  schon  wusstest,  dass  keine  Hoffnung  rnehr  war:  gerade 
die  namenlos  Melancholie,  die  raich  zuweilen  ungeduldig  gegen 
Peine  Werke ,  ja  fast  mit  Dir  selbst  werden  lies-,  sichert  Dir  ihre 
Zukunft  :  als  ein  riihrender  Abschied  von  Osterreich  leben  sie ,  so 
lang  ein  dankbares  Srinnern  an  die  Kaiserstadt  nicht  ganz  erloschen 
sein  wird.  Du  bist  der  letzte  Dichter  ihrer  Agonie  gewesen. 

That  much  of  this  criticism  could  have  been  written  to  describe  Der 


Schwierige  as  well  shows  how  far  it  is  from  saying  anything  of  real 
value  about  the  play.  The  similarities  between  the  language  of  Lielo le 1 
and  Der  Unbestechliche  suggest  that  the  application  of  the  term 
"realism"  to  the  language  of  Der  Schwierige  seems  inappropriate . 

In  fact  an  interpretation  of  the  play  that  views  it  as  linguistic¬ 
ally  realistic  comes  no  closer  to  an  und:  ling  of  the  language  of 

the  play  than  a  certain  anecdote  on  the  subject.  Steiner  relates 
it  when  discussing  the  Gallicisms  of  the  play: 

Die  einst  franzosischen  Worte  der  osterre: chischen  Adelssprache 
im  Schwierigen — "faufilieren ,"  "chipotieren"  und  so  welter — sollen 
sie  erklart  werden?  Sie  sind  ein  Teil  der  Dichtung.  Herausgehoben , 


In  Die  Gegenwart  (6.9*58). 


Quoted  by  Bernhard  Rang  (75il5)* 
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vereinzelt,  sind  sie  das  nicht  mehr.  Eines  von  ihnen  freilich 
wird  man  im  Lustspisl  vergeblich  suchen.  Zu  einer  der  letzten 
Proben  hatte  Reinhardt  den  Grafen  Albrecht  Mensdorf  gebeten:  er 
moge  priifen,  ob  alles  richt ig  sei,  ob  die  Spieler  sich  wirklich 
benahmen  wie  Mitglieder  des  Hochadels.  Der  Gast  wusste  nur  zu 
loben;  dann  wendete  er  sich  an  den  Dichter:  "Aber  sagen  Sie  nur, 
lieber  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal:  Gebraucht  unsereins  wirklich  so 
viele  Fremdworter?  Konnten  Sie  das  nicht  ein  bissl--attenuieren?" 

What  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  play  does  reflect  the  Viennese 

nobility  using,  even  if  unconsciously,  such  language  is  not  really 

much  help*  The  very  place-  where  the  count  uses  hi£  a fct enuie ren  is 

where  Hans  Karl  would  do  so  in  a  similar  circumstance:  as  a  euphemism 

for  a  thought  that  he  is  above  expressing  in  his  own  language.  Any 

German  word  would  have  made  the  desire  that  the  image  in  the  play  be 

re touched--like  a  compromising  portrait--seem  too  blunt.  The  fact 

that  such  a  situation  and  such  words  do  not  occur  in  Liebelei  or  De 

Unbestechliche  merely  shows  that  there  is  less  tact  and  feeling  for 

language  in  these  two  plays  on  the  part  of  the  characters.  The  main 

argument  against  using  such  a  concept  as  realism  is  that  it  obscures 

such  vital  differences. 

Few  of  the  interpretations  of  Der  Schwierige  on  a  realistic  level 
concern  themselves  with  its  significance  as  literature  rather  than  as 
an  historical  document  in  literary  form.  Those  that  do  usually  see 
Vienna,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Viennese  idiom,  as  the  micro- 
cosmic  representation  of  some  greater  situation. 

Carl  J.  Burckhardt  draws  an  analogy  to  the  English  understatement 

Als  nach  dem  ersten  Weltkrieg  das  Stuck  in  Berlin  zur  Auffuhrung 
gelangte,  schrieb  ein  bekannter  Kritiker:  "Was  soil  uns  in  diesem 
Zeitmoment  osterre ichische  Grafen?"  Nun,  sie  sollten  eine  ganz 
bestimmte  Quintessenz  osterreichischen  Wesens  darste ilea,  etwas, 
was  in  besonderer  Weise  etwa  dem  englischen  "understatement"  ent- 
spricht,  eine  Haltung,  die  jeder  Absicht  ausv/eicht,  die  des  an- 
springenden  vordern  Willens  entbehrt.  (19,136) 
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The  Viennese,  he  implies,  are  being  held  up  as  models  to  the  Germans 

on  how  to  use  language  with  a  sense  of  modesty.  And,  according  to 

Burckhardt ,  this  is  a  quality  that  the  Viennese  have  in  common  with 

the  English.  Hermann  Broch  also  draws  a  comparison  with  the  English 

in  order  to  point  out  what  is  peculiar  to  the  Viennese,  rather  than 

what  they  have  in  common  with  the  English.  He  stresses  a  certain 

earthiness  that  the  impersonal  English  understatement  lacks: 

Beim  osterre ichischen  Adel,  der  noch  weit  mehr  als  der  englische 
landsassig  war,  kam  diese  Volksverbundenheit  sogar  in  der  Sprache 
zum  Vorschein:  die  osterreichische  Arist okratensprache  ist  zwar 
"hochdeutsch"  und  uberdies  vielfach  f ranzosisiert ,  ist  aber  trotz- 
dem  dialektverwurzelt ,  ist  beinah  selber  fast  dialekt genormt-- 
Hofmannsthal  war  (abgesehen  von  seiner  biihnenkarikiere nden  Absicht) 
sozusagen  "sprachberechtigt"  den  Ochs  von  Lerchenau  im  Rosenkavalier 
reinen  Volksdialekt  ^emphasis  minej  reden  zu  lassen--und  da  Sprac'n- 
normung  Sozialspiegel  ist,  zeigte  sich  darin  auch,  dass  die 
Aristokratie  das  Burgertum,  dessen  Dialektausschlage  fluktuierend 
blieben,  betrachtlich  an  Volksnahe  iiber f liigel  te .  (1?,98) 

Despite  a  certain  reserve  about  the  linguistic  realism  of  Hofmannsthal's 

use  of  dialect--"abgesehen  von  seiner  biihnenkarikierenden  Absicht"-- 

Broch  generally  implies  that  the  language  of  the  dialect  comedies  is 

realistic.  He  specifies  the  element  in  question,  the  contact  with  the 

language  of  the  common  people,  and  also  discusses  its  function.  A 

language  that  still  has  this  "Volksnahe"  includes  more  of  the  possibilities 

of  language  in  general  than  the  more  impersonal  English  aristocratic 

language.  Nevertheless  the  "reine  Volksdialekt"  that  he  sees  in  Der 

Rosenkavalier  contrasts  noticeably  with  Hofmannsthal ' s  own  view  of 

the  language  of  the  play: 

Es  konnte  scheinen,  als  ware  hier  mit  Fleiss  und  Miihe  das  Bild 
einer  vergangenen  Zeit  gemalt,  doch  ist  dies  nur  Tauschung  und 
halt  nicht  langer  dran  als  auf  den  ersten  Blick. 

in  keinern  Buch  zu  finden,  sie  liegt  aber  noch  in  der  Luft,  denn 
es  ist  mehr  von  der  Vergangenheit  in  der  Gegenwart  als  man  ahnt.(F 
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Per  Schwierige  might  also  have  been  prefaced  with  this  note. 

Hamme lmann  is  likewise  concerned  with  the  relation  of  language 
to  society.  She  tells  us: 


There  is  a  parallel,  more  than  symbolic,  bet ween  the  decay  of 
society  and  the  decay  of  language  as  a  means  of  communication.  (40,29) 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  she  may  mean  by  a  "parallel  more  than 

symbolic."  The  implication  is  that  of  causality  and  yet  this  issue  is 


carefully  avoided.  There  have  been  similar  observations  by  critics 
that  have  suggested  some  profound  function  for  the  language  of  the  play 
and  yet  have  stated  the  relationship  in  very  general  terms.  For  example 
Fechtner  writes: 


Dieses  Lustspiel  ist  der  Hohepunkt  im  Werk  des  Dramatikers 
Hofmannsthal  und  zugleich  das  letzte  Dokument  aus  der  grossen  Re¬ 
sells  cha.ftllcb.en  Zeit  Wiens.  Es  ist  eine  der  wenigen  deutschen 
Komodien  aus  der  rnodernen  Entwicklung,  in  denen  sich  die  Problematic: 
des  Lebens  wie  so  oft  im  Englischen--im  Bereich  der  deutschen 
Gesellschaft ,  nicht  nur  in  einem  literarischen  Beruf snilieu 
spiegelt.  (25,284 ) 


The  realism  is  still  implied,  but  a  greater  significance  is  also  hinted 
at.  Nevertheless  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  wider  meaning  of 
Der  Schwierige  is  needed  than  Fechter's  "Problematik  des  Lebens"  or 
the  cosmopolitan  Europeanism  suggested  by  Heuschele  and  Naef. 


Heuschele  writes: 


Viel  eher  ist  zu  erkennen,  dass  Hofmannsthal  gleichzeitig  mit 
der  Besinnung  auf  seine  Urspriinge  ,  also  auf  sein  Osterreiche rtum, 
auch  zu  einer  neuen  Auffassung  und  Vertiefung  seiner  Idee 
Europas  gelangt.  (46,57) 

In  his  chapter  "Die  Reden  und  Aufsatze  iiber  Osterreich  und  Deutschland" 
(66,521-362)  Naef  stresses  that  Hofmannsthal's  growing  nationalism  is 
at  the  same  time  part  of  a  growing  humanism. 

The  inconsistency  of  these  wide  general  interpretations  with 
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Hofmannsthal's  other  works  may  be  taken  as  further  argument  against 
them  here.  In  answer  to  the  interpretation  of  the  comedy  as  a 
"farewell  to  Vienna"  one  might  add  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  writer 
who  has  taken  his  leave  of  this  dying  society  in  1918  is  going  to 
write  a  similar  play,  Per  Unbeste chliche ,  in  1921.  The  particularly 
Viennese  atmosphere  is  not  emphasised  enough  in  Per  Schwierige  that 
one  could  say  that  this  is  explained  by  the  difference  between  Nieder- 
osterreich  and  Vienna  as  settings.  On  another  level,  if  the  polyglot 
idiom  of  the  Viennese  is  taken  to  reflect  Hofmannsthal's  growing 
cosmopolitanism,  it  seems  strange  that  five  years  later  he  writes 
a  play  that  is  more  regional  in  its  language:  Per  Unbestechliche . 

Such  explanations  of  the  choice  of  milieu  are  not  only  too  wide,  but 
also  inconsistent  with  Hofmannsthal's  other  works. 

2.  General  Ideas  Underlying  "Per  Schwierige" 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  section  to  present  the  various 
systematised  interpre tations  of  Per  Schwierige . 

a )  The  Comedy  of  Man  in  General 

The  timeless  element  in  this  approach  stands  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  historical  realism  of  the  interpretations  discussed  earlier. 
Staiger  interprets  the  play  from  this  standpoint#  He  states  his  vi 
of  the  play  in  the  following  terms:  "Pie  eigentliche  Komodie  entsteht 
aus  anderen  Zusammenhangen ,  die  nicht  historisch,  sondern  mit  dem 
Menschen  selbst  gegeben  sind"  (91,225).  The  generality  of  this 
perspective  means  that  Staiger  does  not  have  to  explain  in  terms 
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of  any  particular  Weltanschauung  why  the  comedy  comes  about  or  what 

the  ideas  underlying  it  are,  but  merely  describes  the  play  in  the 

most  general  terms  of  the  theory  of  comedy.  "Der  Fallhohe,"  he 

writes,  "zv/ischen  dem  verschiitte  ten  Hans  Karl  und  dem  Kari,  der  zur 

Wiener  Gesellschaft  gehort,  erzeugt  das  komische  Phanomen"  (91,245). 

The  more  general  discrepancy  (Fallhohe  )  between  people’s  intentions 

and  the  way  things  work  out  in  the  play  he  ascribes  to  the  inefficacy 

of  language.  Although  the  fact  that  Staiger's  reference  to  Ein  Brief, 

the  letter  from  Lord  Chandos  to  Bacon,  might  be  taken  to  imply 

something  of  a  more  historical  nature  than  the  comedy  of  Man  in 

9 

general,  Staiger  does  not  go  into  this  possibility  and  keeps  the 
play  on  the  level  of  a  comedy  of  misunderstandings. 

In  his  “Die  Leistung  der  Sprache  fiir  zwei  Menschen"  Glinz  makes 
a  similar  assumption:  that  the  language  of  the  play  is  so  timeless 
and  unchanging  that  he  can  unquest ioningly  use  the  play  to  illustrate 
his  linguistic  theory  of  communication.  The  difference  between 
dramatic  conversation  and  everyday  conversation  is  completely  ignored. 
Glinz  is  more  concerned  with  Language,  rather  than  the  language  of 
the  Viennese  in  the  play,  so  he  chooses  the  second  scene  between 
Hans  Karl  and  Helene,  where  there  is  but  little  regionalism  to 
obscure  the  general  validity  of  his  observations.  His  main  concern 
is  to  illuminate  the  relationship  between  what  is  said  and  what  is 
left  unsaid,  between  the  implicit  and  the  explicit.  In  this  attempt 
at  reading  between  the  lines  of  the  dialogue,  the  question  of  nuance, 

>JMany  critics — Kluckhohn  for  example — have  seen  in  the  Chandos  letCcr 
a  problem  of  Sprachskepsis  typical  to  the  turn  of  the  century, 
age  of  Bacon,  the  addressee  of  Chandos'  letter,  is  then  seen  as  a 
kindred  age.  (5S,7ff) 
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of  the  function  of  the  comedy  and  of  overtones  that  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  in  reference  to  the  play  as  a  whole  are  ignored. 

b )  Verwandlung 

In  the  introduction  to  his  interpretation  of  Per  Schwierige 
Mennemeier  writes: 

Zum  Unterschied  von  Staigers  Studie  uber  den  Schwierige n ,  die 
das  Drama  in  erster  Linie  als  Komodie  der  Missverstandnisse 
interpretiert ,  versucht  die  vorliegende  Arbeit  es  aus  dem 
Blickwinkel  der  MExistenzV  der  "Verwandlung ,  "  des  Verhalt- 
nisses  von  Dauer  und  Verganglichkeit  zu  deuten.  (61,448) 

Like  Staiger's  work,  the  interpretation  views  the  play  in  very 

general  terms:  it  treats  "eine  grundsat zliche  Problematik  menschlichen 

Daseins"  (61,246),  its  characters  form  "eine  Hierarchie  menschlichen 

Daseins"  (61,251)  (whatever  that  might  be--there  is  only  one  hierarchy 

of  human  existence  and  we  live  in  it--anything  else  must  be  described 

in  terms  of  selection  or  reduction).  He  sees  the  play  as  "das  Drama 

der  Existenz,  das  Wort  in  der  Bedeutung  von  ' Hinaust re ten  in'”  (6l,2p5) 

This  "Verwandlung','  the  metamorphosis  Hans  Karl  undergoes  with  the 

guidance  of  Helene ,  is  the  main  difference  from  Staiger's  interpretation 

The  dialectic  of  the  two  states  imposes  some  order  on  the  play. 

Hans  Karl  is  compared  to  the  Lord  Chandos  of  Ein  Brief,  the  'Mystiker 

ohne  Mystik,"  which  refers  to  his  position  at  the  beginning  rather 

than  at  the  end  of  the  play.  In  rejecting  Staiger's  treatment  of 

the  play  as  a  comedy  of  misunderstandings  and  concentrating  on  the 

^It  can  be  seen  that  the  term  "Existenz"  is  being  used  in  a 
less  specific  sense  than  Hofmannsthal's  own  dialectic  of  "Praexistenz" 
z."  This  is  discussed  below,  pp.  26-30. 
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figure  of  Hans  Karl* Mennemeier  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and 
seen  the  play  in  an  over-serious  light. 

c )  Modern  Man  in  General--The  Poet  in  Particular 

Emrich  begins  his  interpretation  by  showing  the  common  problem 

of  the  poet  and  Everyman  in  searching  for  a  more  individuated  form 

of  language  for  personal  relationships  or  newly-formed  ideas  than 

the  superficial  level  of  conversation  can  give.  In  his  words: 

Die  Frage,  wie  ist  Dichtung  moglich  inmitten  einer  zweckvoll 
gewordenen  Sprachwelt,  wie  ist  wahrhafter  Ausdruck  moglich  in¬ 
mitten  einer  verstellenden  Klischeesprache ,  verscharft  sich 
also  zu  der  Frage:  Wie  ist  der  Mensch  moglich  in  der  modernen 
Gesellschaft?  (24,226) 

In  his  introduction  Emrich  quotes  Goethe  on  the  difference  between 
poetry  and  social  speech  at  what  is  counted  as  the  rise  of  the  age  of 
dehumanisation.  He  shows  how  Hofmannsthal's  poetry  approximates  more 
to  the  level  of  stylised  everyday  speech  as  his  work  progresses. 

This  Emrich  sees  as  the  only  alternative  to  Georgean  esotericism  in 
an  age  where  language  has  become  so  barren  of  true  meaning.  Hans  Karl 
he  sees  as  the  reflection  ad  absurdurn  of  all  the  wishes  of  the  society 
he  lives  in.  Unlike  the  usual  comic  hero  (one  might  think  of  Keller's 
characters)  Hans  Karl  is  the  epitome  of  the  society  he  lives  in  rather 
than  an  outsider. 

In  viewing  the  relationship  of  conversation  to  a  more  personal 
form  of  expression  Emrich  comes  closer  to  treating  all  the  characters 
in  the  play,  not  just  Hans  Karl.  But  he  is  mainly  concerned  with 
language  on  the  thematic  level  and  does  not  go  into  the  various 
textures  of  the  language  of  the  play  itself. 
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Two  later  critics,  Brinkmann  and  Rosch,  link  the  problem  of 
communication  with  certain  forms  of  existence --mystical ,  "praexistenziell , " 
and  "existenzie lln--that  have  been  seen  in  the  play. 

d )  Language  in  Terms  of  Mysticism,  "Praexistenz,11  and  "Existenz" 

Various  interpre tations  of  Per  Schwierige  make  reference  to  the 
Ghandos  letter,  Ein  Brief  (P2,7-22),  and  draw  an  analogy  between 
Lord  Chandos *  crisis  of  communication  and  Hans  Karl's  mistrust  of 
language.  The  words  mysticism,  and 'IPraexistenz"  are  used  to  describe 
the  former  state  of  unity  between  Word  and  Experience  that  the  two 
have  now  lost.  "Existenz"  is  used  to  refer  to  a  state  of  re-commitment 
that  they  are  both  destined  to  achieve.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
connection  of  mysticism  to  the  Chandos  letter  in  particular,  and 
Hofmannsthal's  view  of  language  in  general,  I  wish  to  discuss  an 
article  by  J.  Bednall — "From  High  Language  to  Dialect--A  Study  in 
Hofmannsthal's  Change  of  Medium."  Although  Bednall 's  article  does 
not  give  a  detailed  discussion  of  Per  Schwierige,  it  does  make  some 
important  points  about  Hofmannsthal ' s  attitude  to  language  which  are 
necessary  to  understand  why  the  term  mysticism  has  so  often  been  used 
in  connection  with  the  play. 

Bednall  traces  the  change  in  Hofmannsthal's  s^yle  from  the  lyrical 
High  German  of  the  early  dramas  to  the  dialect  of  the  comedies. 

Speaking  of  the  mysticism  behind  Hofmannsthal's  early  poetry  and 
lyrical  dramas  Bednall  tries  to  give  the  concept  a  more  useful 
meaning.  He  defines  two  sorts  of  mysticism--pantheistic  and  theistic. 
Hofmannsthal  in  the  early  period  of  his  writing  is  said  to  adhere  to 
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the  former.  This  is  reminiscent  of  definitions  used  by  two  other 
critics  of  Hofmannsthal’s  Weltanschauung :  Fiechtner  talks  of  his 
pantheism  as  "nicht  etwa  im  Sinne  christlicher  Mystik,  sondern  eine 
Art  Panpsychismus"  (28,28);  and  Naef  (66,27)  talks  of  "ein  mystischer, 
panpsychistischer  Monisraus . " 

Bednall  continues:  "The  most  important  characteristic  ...  of 
pantheistic  types  of  unitive  experience  is  the  individual's  sense  of 
complete  freedom  from  any  kind  of  moral  obligation"  (9*89).  If  this 
is  the  case,  one  might  argue  that  even  in  the  early  period  Hofmannsthal’s 
is  only  a  very  relative  pantheistic  mysticism,  since--apart  from  the 
lyrics--even  the  early  works  are  concerned  with  underlying  ethical 
problems.  However,  such  a  delimitation  does  not  effect  the  weight 
of  Bednall's  argument.  The  concern  would  still  be  with  a  progressively 
increasing  stress  on  the  ethical  as  opoosed  to  the  aesthetic  side  of 
experience.  The  important  thing  is  not  so  much  the  experience  itself 
as  the  Magic  Word,  the  container  of  bygone  experiences.  There  is,  we 
are  told,  a  point  where  Hofmannsthal  became  inevitably  aware  of  the 
Beyond  and  its  moral  implications,  something  which  Bednall  sees  as 
stronger  than  the  guilt  feelings  that  even  pantheistic  mystics  occasion¬ 
ally  suffer  (9,93 ).  This  sudden  shattering  of  the  unity  of  experience, 
the  border  between  pantheistic  and  theistic  mysticism,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  intensification  of  Hofmannsthal's  earlier  Sprachskepsis 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Also  added  to  the  personal  sceptical  nominalism  was  the  general 
feeling  of  the  time  that  words  had  lost  their  depths  and  were  being 
reduced  to  cliches  (cf.  Emrich's  argument).  Though,  as  Bednall  shows, 
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such  concern  with  kindred  thinkers  on  this  subject  as  Bacon,  Lichtenberg 
and  Nietzsche  indicates  that  this  is  an  intensified,  rather  than 
novel  predicament.  ’’Die  Worte  haben  sich  vor  die  Pinge  gestellt" 

(PI, 265).  With  the  Ghandos  letter  it  is  abstract  words  that  seem  the 
most  suspect,  the  world  of  experience  can  no  longer  support  them. 

For  Hans  Karl  too  judgements  and  words  in  general  fail  to  say  what 
he  wishes  to  express  and  leave  behind  nothing  but  confusion.  Hans 
Karl's  attitude  of  withdrawal  is  as  a  result  sometimes  compared  with 
that  of  the  mystic. 

In  fact  mysticism  is  only  one  of  the  streams  of  thought  that 
underlie  the  language  problem.  Any  references  to  mysticism  that  there 
may  be  in  the  play  must  be  seen  as  relative  to  another  state,  as 
metaphors  and  not  the  complete  reality  itself.  Hans  Karl  does  undergo 
one  or  two  quasi-mystical  experiences:  his  falling  into  the  pond  as 
a  child,  his  being  buried  at  the  front  and  his  being  face-to-face 
with  death  during  convalescence  are  all  elemental  situations  reminiscent 
of  mystics'  accounts  of  unitive  experience.  One  cannot  reduce  Per 
Schwierige  to  the  single  factor  of  mysticism  with  Hans  Karl  as  the 
"Mystiker  ohne  Mystik"  as  Hofmannsthal  once  described  Ghandos. 
terms  come  to  mind  in  an  attempt  at  defining  his  situation.  Nirvana 
is  mentioned  by  Edine  at  one  point  in ‘the  play.  The  state  where  all 
intentions  are  abandoned  is  just  as  close  to  Hans  Karl's  position 
for  most  of  the  play  as  that  of  the  mystic  is  to  these  momentary 
experiences  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  mentioned  explicitly  in 
the  text,  whereas  mysticism  is  not. 

Per  Schwierige  has  often  been  discussed  in  Hofmannsthal's  own 
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terms  of  "Praexistenz"  and  "Existenz,"  terms  which  he  used  in  a 

series  of  notes  written  for  Walther  Brecht's  lectures  to  illustrate 

the  outlines  of  his  work  (Ad  me  ipsum).  ’’Praexistenz"  is  a  term 

almost  synonymous  with  a  mystical  at-oneness  with  the  world. ' 

Perhaps  the  main  difference  is  that  this  state  of  "pre-existence" 

is  more  a  goal  for  the  mystic,  whereas  for  Hofmannsthal's  hero  it  is 

the  starting  point,  or  lost  paradise.  Rosch,  using  these  terms,  views 

the  play  as  a  form  of  Goethean  Steigerung  (84,228): 

Damit  lasst  sich  der  Ubergang  von  der  Praexistenz  durch  den 
dreifachen  Sinn  des  Wortes  "aufheben  "  umschreiben:  tollere  - 
conservare  -  elevare. 

For  the  mystic  withdrawal  is  a  positive  state.  For  Hofmannsthal  it 
is  negative  because  it  does  not  take  society  into  account.  Brinkmann 
writes : 

Das  Sprach"problem"  steht  aber  bei  Hofmannsthal  nicht  isoliert. 

Es  entwickelt  sich  im  engsten  Zusammenhang  mit  seinen  tiber- 
zeugungen  vom  Menschen  und  dessen  Beziehungen  zur  Welt.  Es 
ist  unloslich  verbunden  mit  den  sozialen  und  sittlichen  Grund- 
anschauungen  des  Dichters,  die  in  seinen  Dichtungen  lebendige 
Wirklichkeit  sind.  .  .  .  (16,85) 

This  does  not  mean  that  Hofmannsthal's  hero  is  finally  integrated 
into  society  with  the  traditional  happy  ending.  Rather  he  is  made 
aware  of  society  and  the  demands  it  makes  on  him.  This  final  state 
is  described  in  Hof mannsthal '  s  terminology  by  the  word  "Existenz." 

Rosch's  Hofmannsthals  Komodien  -  Die  Entfaltung  ihrer  Sinnstruk- 
tur  aus  dem  Thema  der  Daseinsstufen  treats  Der  Schwieri me  with 

- —  ■  - —  ■ .  —  --  ■  ----  ■  ■■  -  ■  ■■-  '  ■■■■■  ■».  ■  ...  . .  ■■.i.iM 

reference  to  the  dialectical  "Daseinsstufen"  of  "Praexistenz"  and 


1_1Rosch  (84,221)  writes 
covers  the  lesser  meanings  of 


that  "Praexistenz"  is  a  wider  term  that 
mysticism  and  "Magie." 
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"Existenz."  These  two  terms  are  useful  for  relating  the  play  to 

12 

Hofmannsthal’s  work  in  general.  On  the  other  hand  these  two  polar 

concepts  can  limit  one's  view  of  the  play  when  taken  out  of  the 

t  i-kti  r 

context  of  Hofmannsthal’s  development  and  viewed  on  * w  own.  Firstly 

neither  of  the  above  mentioned  states  is  actually  more  than  hinted 

at  in  general  terms  in  the  play.  Rosch  sees  Hans  Karl's  vision  of 

his  marriage  with  Helene  as  "praexistentiell. "  This  really  adds 

nothing  to  the  description  of  it  as  a  vision  or  a  wish  for  the  future. 

The  marriage  itself  is  not  included  in  the  play:  "die  neue  Daseins- 

stufe  [Existenz]  wird  auch  hier  nur  vorausschauend  angedeutet 

(Verlobung),  nicht  selber  dargestellt . "  (84,120).  I  shall  quote 

Rosch  on  the  question  of  Hans  Karl's  vision  of  the  marriage  to  show 

how  his  overabstraction  even  obscures  the  play: 

Die  "allomatische  Losung"  vollzieht  sich  auf  dem  Grund  einer 
essentiellen  Bestimmung,  die  ihr  ontologisch  und  quasi  zeit- 
lich  vorausgeht  und  hier  selber  nicht  in  Frage  gestellt, 
sondern  vorausgese t zt  ist.  Die  "Substanz"  platonischer  Tradition 
ist  Grundlage  dieser  Existenzgewinnung .  (84,120) 

This  is  one  of  any  number  of  examples  that  could  be  taken  from 

Rosch 's  book  showing  the  philosopher-critic's  exegesis  of  the  comedy 

as  being  so  divorced  from  its  surface  that  the  statements  it  makes 

become  meaningless  except  as  a  self-contained  metaphysics.  They 

are  so  remote  from  the  actual  play  that  the  question  of  their  being 

right  or  not  does  not  arise. 


‘This  is  fully  consistent  with  Rosch 's  aims:  "Die  Einze lmomente 
eines  Werkes,  wie  Hofmannsthals  Komodienprodukt ion  als  Ganzheit,  wie 
ihre  Beztige  zum  Gesamtwerk  aus  jener  Mitte  zu  begreifen  .  .  .  die 
mit  dem  Thema  vom  Ubergang  von  der  Daseinsstufe  der  'Praexistenz'  zu 
der  der  'Existenz'  bezeichnet  ist,  und  wie  unter  dem  Gesichtspunkt 
dieses  Grundthemas  ein  Zusammenhang  des  Gesamtwerkes  zu  spiiren  ist, 
der  zeitlich  vom  Friihwerk  bis  zum  Tod  des  Dichters  roicht"  (84,220). 
Rosch  shows  on  the  same  page  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  limits 
of  this  method. 
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The  main  criticism  of  all  such  approaches  which  talk  about  the 
comedy  of  Man  in  general,  the  role  of  mysticism  in  the  play,  or  the 
modern  age  of  nominal  scepticism,  is  that  they  are  so  general  that 
there  is  no  separation  of  what  is  peculiar  to  Per  Schwierige  from 
the  more  general  matrix  of  Hofmannsthal 1 s  works  or  even  of  trends  in 
literature.  It  seems  significant  that  two  of  these  studies,  Staiger's 
and  Emrich's,  have  appeared  in  books  that  mainly  emphasise  the  common 
ground  of  various  pieces  of  literature.  Staiger’s  states  his  concern 
for  using  the  texts  in  the  service  of  ’’Anthropologie "  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  and  Emrich  sees  his  poets  in  the  current  of  the  two  forces 
of  "Protest”  and  "Verheissung . " 

The  isolation  of  the  theme  from  the  framework  in  which  it  is 
presented  leads  to  oblivion  of  the  fact  that  the  play  is  a  comedy  or 
even  that  it  is  a  work  of  literature  rather  than  philosophy, 
other  characters  are  ignored  in  favour  of  Hans  Karl  which  results  in 
an  oversimplification  of  the  issues  involved  in  order  that  they  may 
seem  to  fit  into  one  of  these  systematised  patterns. 

Those  patterns  that  are  made  to  fit  the  play:  mysticism,  the 
polarity  of  "Praexistenz"  and  "Existenz,"  are  so  vague  that  for  that 
reason  they  could  apply  to  many  works.  The  Sto 1 go  rung  from 
"Praexistenz"  to  "Existenz"  is  in  fact,  if  the  terms  themselves  are 

ignored,  no  more  than  the  development  one  might  find  in  any  Bildungs- 
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roman.  Mysticism  in  the  |_ 

ss  common  to  Rilke's  poetry  as  to  Hofmannsthal's  comedy,  and  when  it 
is  further  defined  to  the  point  of  pantheistic  mysticism,  one  wonders 
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whether  this  is  no  more  than  a  synonym  for  some  form  of  identification 
in  simpler  terms.  Such  approaches  are  signposts  to  an  understanding 
of  the  play,  from  which  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  play  itself  rather  than  its  position  in  the 
mosaic  of  literature  and  a  particular  writer's  productions. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  seeing  the  play  in  a  more  favourable 
light  is  to  come  to  terms  with  the  relationship  between  Hans  Karl  and 
the  other  characters  in  Per  Schwierige. 


3.  Interpretations  Concentrating  on  Hans  Karl 

As  the  title -figure  of  the  play,  Hans  Karl  has  received  more 

attention  than  the  other  characters.  Szondi  writes  of  him: 

Die  Konversation  erfahrt  eine  Vertiefung  und  Verwandlung 
durch  die  Titelgestalt  Graf  Buhl,  den  einzigen  inodernen  in 
der  Charaktergalerie  grosser  Lustspieldichtung.  Ihm  wird 
die  Konversation  thematisch,  und  aus  deren  Problematik  tritt 
die  Fragwiirdigkeit  des  Miteinandersprechens ,  ja  der  Sprache 
selbst,  hervor.  (9 5 > 75 ) 

Mauser  also  sees  Hans  Karl  as  the  singularly  problematic  figure  in 
the  play: 

Die  Grundfrage  lautet:  wie  sieht  der  Mensch  aus,  den  andere 
"schwierig"  nennen,  weil  er  nicht  unbillig  vereinfacht,  sich 
nicht  festlegen  lasst  und  scheinbar  von  einem  Entschluss  zum 
anderen  springt.  (68,73) 

It  was  also  apparent  in  the  examination  of  the  general  ideas  of  the 
play  that  the  concepts  were  almost  solely  referred  to  Hans  Karl  and 
the  image  of  Hans  Karl  was  to  a  large  extent  overshadowed  by  the 
figure  of  Lord  Chandos  in  Sin  Brief.  The  fact  that  Hans  Karl  is 
portrayed  against  a  background  of  other  characters,  or  rather  that 
his  personality  is  even  dependent  on  these  characters  and  cannot  be 
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isolated,  has  too  often  been  ignored.  Few  critics  have  asked  what 
the  function  of  these  characters  is.  Clark  and  Freedly  remark  that 
Hans  Karl  is  the  epitome  of  the  other  characters:  ’’the  personification 
of  the  very  best  qualities  of  this  society”  (20,131),  without  following 
up  the  implications  of  this  remark.  If  Hans  Karl  is  so  similar  to 
the  other  charac ters--which  as  a  personification  of  their  potentials 
he  must  be — how  is  it  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  them,  or  they 
him?  It  is  this  very  inability  to  understand  each  other  that  they 
have  in  common,  an  inability  that  is  centred  on  Hans  Karl  but  not 
presented  as  being  peculiar  to  him.  ”Personif ication”  is  a  strange 
term  to  describe  this  intensification  of  the  problem  in  the  hero.  It 
draws  too  much  attention  to  the  similarities  but  not  enough  to  the 
difference  of  intensity. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  give  some  account  of  the  genesis  of 

Per  Schwierige  to  show  how  Hofmannsthal  himself  was  fully  aware  of 

13 

the  significance  of  the  other  characters  in  the  play.  "  The  notes 
give  stress  to  the  question  of  the  similarity  between  Hans  Karl  and 
the  other  characters  of  the  play.  In  fact  Norton's  article  on  the 
inception  of  Per  Schwierige  shows  that  Hofmannsthal  vascillated  for 
some  time  between  having  his  title  refer  only  to  Hans  Karl  or  to  all 
the  other  characters.  Norton  quotes  a  sketch  dated  "Sommer  1910"  in 
which  Hofmannsthal  entitles  the  play  "Pie  Schwierigen"  (69,99)*  And 
again  in  June  of  that  year  Hofmannsthal  heads  his  notes:  "Per  Schwierige 

"^The  section  on  the  language  of  the  secondary  characters  in 
the  main  part  of  this  study  will  treat  their  language  to  show  how 
much  they  have  in  common  with  Hans  Karl. 
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(Die  Schwierigen )"  in  a  plan  concerning  Helene  and  Stani.  The  same 
summer,  now  at  Aussee ,  Hofmannsthal  is  still  uncertain  about  the 
stress  of  the  title:  n,Der  Schwierige ' :  vielleicht  besser  'Die 
Schwierigen'"  (69,100 )0 

Martin  Stern's  In  illo  tempore  (94,118)  also  quotes  a  preparatory 
note  to  the  play  that  links  the  hero  with  the  other  characters: 
"Analogien:  dass  alle  ‘^emphasis  mine]  Figuren  aus  Kritik  bestehen: 
Misanthrop.  -  Kritik  als  Motor  der  Handlung." 

From  the  beginnings,  as  Norton's  article  shows ,  Hofmannsthal  was 
concerned  with  the  general  situation  rather  than  any  specific  character. 
In  1908  with  the  possible  title  of  "Die  Missverstandnisse"  in  mind, 
he  debates:  "Komische  Situation.  Bruchstiicke  aus  einer  Komodie  :  Die 
Missverstandnisse  (in  der  Form  eines  geschlossenen  Kreises  zu  kompo- 
nieren)."  (69,98)  In  this  same  sketch  he  shows  a  preoccupation  with 
what  turns  out  to  be  the  secondary  characters  in  the  play.  A  character 
he  calls  "ein  Versteher"  (who  becomes  Neuhoff  with  his  "kalter,  wollender 
Verstand");  "der  Snob"  (who  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Famous  Man); 
and  "die  dile ttantisch  sent imentalische  Dame,  die  den  Kiinstler  zu 
verstehen  glaubt"  (this  in  the  final  version  would  be  Edine—it  seems 
significant  that  direct  mention  of  an  artist-figure  is  dropped  in  the 
actual  play,  as  if  to  give  it  more  general  validity).  This  emphasis 
on  the  word  Verstand  and  the  interest  in  minor  characters  shows  that 
the  situation  is  more  important  to  Hofmannsthal  than  just  Hans  Karl, 
as  so  much  of  the  interpretation  of  the  play  would  have  one  believe. 

This  interest  in  conversation  and  the  difficulty  of  its  problems 
(Die  Missverstandnisse)  are  the  two  things  that  these  notes  show 
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all  these  characters 


(Die  Schwierigen)  have 


14 

in  common. 


4.  Language  as  Medium 

The  concern  with  the  linguistic  medium  of  Der  Schwierige  can 
best  be  understood  when  it  is  realised  that  various  definitions  of 
the  word  "language"  are  implicitly  being  understood  by  the  critics. 
When  Staiger  claims  (91*239)  that  the  way  to  Der  Schwierige  is  through 
its  language  he  is  using  the  word  in  a  wide  sense.  In  fact  he  is 
more  concerned  with  the  confusion  that  language  causes  rather  than 
language  as  such.  Mennemeier  (61,263)  describes  the  mystical  back¬ 
ground  to  the  play,  but  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  it  is  the 
surface  of  language  itself  and  not  the  mysticism  that  gives  the  play 
its  comedy.  Together  with  Mauser,  Mennemeier  is  mainly  concerned 
with  nuances  and  the  ambiguities  of  words.  For  him  language  means 
the  relationship  of  form  and  content,  though  he  too  fails  really  to 
examine  the  surface  of  the  play’s  idiom  to  question  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  language  in  general,  or  particular  sorts  of  language 
that  give  rise  to  such  ambiguities  of  nuance.  Brinkmann  goes  to  the 
extreme  in  this  case  and  argues  that  there  are  no  measurable  phenomena 


There  is  of  course  a  twofold  danger  in  the  use  of  notes 
Hofmannsthal  made  in  writing  the  play.  First  a  logical  distinction: 
the  Intentional  Fallacy,  which  applies  as  much  to  plans  as  it  does 
to  writers’  retrospective  comments  on  their  work.  And  second,  an 
empirical  fact,  that  a  writer  may  not  put  onto  paper  those  things 
which  he  has  closest  to  his  heart,  but  instead  makes  notes  about 
things  he  is  likely  to  forget.  As  Steiner  notes  in  the  Harvard 
Library  Bulletin:  "Manuscripts  have  often  to  be  read  so  to  say  as 
negatives"  (93,^1)*  Bearing  this  caveat  in  mind,  the  evidence  of  the 
preparatory  notes  is  offered  since  it  agrees  with  the  internal 
evidence  which  will  be  presented  later  in  the  main  section. 
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in  the  language  that  can  account  for  the  confusions:  value  and  content 
are  "niemals  im  Nachmessbaren ,  definierten  Gehalt  des  Wortes  und  der 
Sprache  selbst"  (16,91).  This  has  been  a  tacit  assumption  on  the 
part  of  many  interpretations;  because  there  is  truth  of  a  sort  even 
in  the  language  of  a  Neuhoff  they  have  assumed  that  the  character  of 
the  speaker  and  not  the  language  has  been  the  only  key  to  the  words' 
significance . 

There  have  been  a  number  of  interpretations  of  the  language 
surface  of  the  play,  some  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  play  is 
realistic,  some  concerned  with  more  general  implications,  but  all 
having  one  thing  in  common:  being  predominantly  interested  in  the 
language  as  such  without  integrating  with  the  comedy's  theme  of  the 
problem  of  communication.  I  have  chosen  to  treat  these  under  four 
headings:  Viennese  regionalism,  nuance ,  gesture,  and  conceptual 
language . 

a )  Viennese  Regionalism 

The  only  regionalism  in  Der  Schwierige  that  Heberle's  Beobachtungen 
liber  Hofmannsthals  Stil  (4l,132f)  draws  attention  to  is  the  use  of 
Upper  German  diminutives.  For  an  interpretation  that  sees  the  play 

15 

as  "vollkommen  zeitgemass  und  zei tgebunden"  it  is  strange  that 
more  mention  is  not  made  of  the  re gionalisms .  A  critic  who  is  aware 
of  the  possible  obscurities  in  a  play  should  do  more  than  point  out 
a  regional  use  of  the  diminutive.  In  fact  although  Heberle  starts 

■^Even  if  the  play  is  "zeitgemass,"  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  is  "zeitgebunden"  which  of  course  it  is  not. 
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with  the  criterion  that  the  play  is  realistic,  he  enumerates  stylistic 
features  which  are  far  from  being  regional  or  realistic  in  any  other 
sense,  e.g.:  "S.  370  Antoinette  gebraucht  3*  das  Wort  'halt'  in  drei 
Zeilen,  Hans  Karl  3 x  der  Zufall  und  lx  zufallig  in  vier  Zeilen" 
(41,132).  If  it  were  realised  that  these  are  features  of  a  more 
personal  use  of  language  than  ’'realism”  can  adequately  describe,  then 
the  use  of  the  term  might  have  been  more  critical  and  a  clearer  view 
of  the  function  of  regionalisms  in  the  play  might  have  been  possible. 

Thieberger's  article  "Das  Aristokratenf ranzosisch  in  Hofmannsthals 
Der  Schwierige"  is  more  clearly  outlined.  As  we  have  seen  it  too  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  language  is  realistic.  But  whereas 
Heberle's  analysis  made  no  mention  of  the  most  striking  regionalism 
in  the  play--the  prolific  use  of  Gallicisms--Thieberger  is  aware  of 
the  two  main  regionalisms,  Upper  German  and  Gallicisms,  and  explicitly 
limits  himself  to  the  latter.  He  notes  that  there  are  ca.  300  French 
words  in  Der  Schwierige  and  goes  on  to  point  out  many  of  them  in  a 
two-part  article:  the  first  part  dealing  with  the  verbs,  the  second 
with  the  nouns.  He  makes  the  triple  distinction,  quoted  earlier,  on 
the  basis  of  just  how  readily  one  could  expect  a  Viennese  to  use  such 
words.  It  might  be  ■*i>»otiunud  just  how  much  value  such  a  distinction 
has  for  anything  but  a  realistic  interpretation  of  the  play. 

Thieberger  gives  no  numerical  evidence  to  substantiate  his  claim  for 
realism.  Rather  than  citing  isolated  examples  of  foreign  words 
used  by  the  Viennese,  one  would  have  to  know  from  a  frequency  count 
how  often  they  occurred  in  contemporary  speech.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  if  Thieberger  had  been  able  to  find  another  supposedly 
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realistic  Viennese  drama  with  as  many  Gallicisms  to  the  page.  I  can 
think  of  no  play  for  such  a  comparison. 

I  shall  quote  the  few  instances  where  Thieberger  does  discuss 
the  function  of  some  of  the  Gallicisms  in  the  play,  partly  to  show 
how  this  method  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  his  statement  about  the 
play's  realism,  and  partly  to  note  that  this  method  could  have  been 
applied  more  extensively  to  the  hundreds  of  Gallicisms,  rather  than 
to  a  small  number. 

He  notes  a  tautology  of  prefixes  in  the  verb  weg-expedieren 
where  both  Latin  and  German  synonyms  are  used.  This  he  sees  as  comic, 
yet  one  does  not  usually  expect  to  laugh  at  the  works  one  calls 
"realistic."  Even  to  describe  the  foreign  expressions  on  the  level 
of  their  comic  function  is  a  step  further  than  merely  listing  them 
as  being  realistic. 

Another  case  where  Thieberger  points  to  the  function  of  the 

Gallicism  is  (96,18)  where  he  describes  how  Hans  Karl  lapses  bad 

into  the  use  of  French  polite  forms  when  he  fears  that  he  has  hurt 

Helene's  feelings  by  being  too  personal.  French  is  the  more  impersonal 

level  of  language,  which  Hans  Karl  is  here  using  as  a  mask  of 

impersonality.  This  is  in  fact  reminiscent  of  a  remark  made  by 

Hofmannsthal  in  his  essay  "Unsere  Fremdworter : " 

Franzosisch  ist  Gemeinsprache  und  hat  ien  Zug  auf  Verstandigung; 
Deutsch  ist  Individualsprache  und  hat  den  Zug  aufs  Einmalige , 
jenseits  aller  Kommunikat ion .  (P3,197) 

From  the  standpoint  of  realism  there  is  no  evidence  that  each 

Viennese  had  these  two  levels,  "Gemeinsprache "  and  "Individue lspraohe . " 

In  fact  Hans  Karl  is  the  only  one  in  the  play  who  noticeably  changes 
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from  one  of  these  levels  to  another  with  some  obvious  airr  .  In  ot  er 
words  the  juxtaposition  of  German  and  Gallicised  idiom  would  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  Per  Schwierige. 

b )  Nuance 

A  large  number  of  critics  have  stressed  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  words  themselves,  in  the  denotive  sense,  that  are  important 
in  the  context  of  Per  Schwierige  but  rather  the  nuance. 

Heberle  (41,132)  states  this  as  a  fact  without  aligning  it  with 
his  view  of  the  play  as  realistic.  Mauser  (58, ?4)  illustrated  it 
in  the  case  of  two  words:  Geist  and  balancieren.  When  Hans  Karl  uses 
them  of  Furlani  they  have  a  positive  meaning;  when  Neuhoff  uses  them 
of  Hans  Karl  a  few  minutes  later  he  means  them  pejoratively. 

Mennemeier  (61,263)  relates  the  play's  nuances  to  the  richness 
of  its  Viennese  idiom:  "Kin  Reichtum  sprachlicher  Nuancen  herrscht 
da,  ein  so  unauf falliges ,  aus  dem  Wiener  Sprechton  scheinbar  miihelos 
heraus  gestaltetes  Kunste lement ,  dass  man  schwerlich  etwas  ahnlich 
Vollendetes  in  der  rnodernen  deutschen  Literatur  finden  wird."  He 
contrasts  the  lightness  of  the  nuances  with  the  mysticism  he  sees  as 
central  to  the  play,  again  without  really  integrating  the  two  features 
in  his  interpretation. 

Erinkmann  (16,88)  also  points  to  the  context  as  being  the  only 
way  to  distinguish  different  nuances  of  statements  that  are  super¬ 
ficially  similar.  He  notes  "dass  das  Unechte  in  ihr  [language}  de  i 
Echten  zum  Verwechseln  ahnlich  aussehen  kann." 

The  danger  in  putting  stress  on  nuances  created  by  character  and 
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situation  is  that  it  may  take  one's  attention  too  quickly  away  from 
the  surface  variety  of  the  language  itself.  As  we  have  seen, 
Brinkmann  has  stated  that  the  differences  in  nuance  are  "niemals  im 
nachmessbaren,  definierten  Gehalt  des  Wortes  und  der  Sprache  selbst" 
(16,91).  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases  but  it  should  not  blind  us 
to  differences  in  the  language  of  various  characters.  The  key 
question--to  what  extent  are  the  differences  of  nuance  the  result 
of  the  language  itself  and  to  what  extent  the  result  of  what  we  know 
of  the  speaker~-has  not  been  asked  by  those  who  have  overstressed 
their  powers  of  critical  intuition. 

c )  Gesture 

In  discussing  gesture  it  would  only  be  repetitive  to  refer  to 
the  numerous  interpretations  mentioning  gesture  in  Der  Schwierige, 
since  most  of  them  have  been  on  the  descriptive  level.  Of  these 
gestures:  the  silences,  the  smoking,  the  opening  and  closing  of 
drawers,  the  rummaging  around  with  papers,  the  glances,  straightening 
of  pictures,  etc.  only  one  has  received  any  attention  with  regard 
to  integrating  its  function  into  the  general  theme  of  the  play.  In 
an  article  on  the  "Mante lsymbolik"  of  Hofmannsthal's  dramas  Requadt 
draws  attention  to  the  way  both  Vittoria  and  Helene  unveil  themselves 
at  key  points  in  the  dramas,  whereas  Sigismund  in  Der  Turm  is 
clothed  to  the  point  of  identity  with  his  office.  Linking  this  with 
the  theme  of  communication  Requadt  quotes  Hofmannsthal's:  "Wir  alle 
haben  solche  Gewebe  aus  Worten  urn  uns  hangen"  (PI, 269).  Gesture  is 
an  integral  part  of  language  for  it  establishes  a  context  and  hence 
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a  nuance.  Staiger  sums  this  up  well  with  a  comment  about  Hans  Karl: 
"cum  tacet  clamat"  (91,249).  What  has  not  been  stressed  enough  by 
Staiger' s  remark  is  that  these  gestures  are  more  important  for  what 
they  tell  the  audience  than  what  they  tell  the  participants  in  the 
conversation. 

Die  Sprache  der  Worte  ist  scheinbar  individuell,  in  Wahrheit 
generisch,  die  des  Korpers  scheinbar  allgemein,  in  Wahrheit 
hochst  personlich.  Auch  redet  nicht  der  Korper  zu  Korper, 
sondern  das  menschlich  Ganze  zum  Ganzen.  (P3,50) 

Unfortunately  the  people  in  whose  presence  the  gestures  have  been 

made  have  been  tactless  enough  to  cause  them  and  are  as  a  result 

also  tactless  enough  not  to  be  able  to  interpret  them.  The  whole  man 

does  not  talk  to  a  whole  man  in  gesture ,  because  it  is  their  very 

shortcomings  that  have  caused  such  gestures  of  embarrassment.  Only 

such  onlookers  as  Lukas  can  read  the  signs;  Crescence  on  the  other 

hand  actually  asks  if  she  can  help  Hans  Karl  to  find  what  he  is 

looking  for  (P2,157)» 


d )  Categories  and  Conceptual  Language 

Referring  to  Stani's  categories  Staiger  writes: 

Stani  ist  ein  vie  1  zu  gewiegter  Psychologe ,  als  dass  er  die 
Menschen  im  hochsten  Sinn  zu  erkennen  vermochte.  Die  Psycho- 
logie  narnlich  klassifiziert .  Sie  glaubt  sich  zum  Klassifi- 
zieren  verpf lichte t ,  wenn  sie  als  Wissenschaft  gelten  will. 

(91,22?) 

He  goes  on  to  show  how  categories  of  thought  are  solidified  by  bhe 
act  of  speech  and  how  the  characters  of  Der  Schwierige  are  prisoners 
of  their  categories.  It  is  clear  not  only  from  tne  (Quotation  eoove 
but  also  from  his  discussion  of  the  figures’  categories  that 
"Wissenschaft"  is  a  pejorative  term  for  Staigei • 
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distinction  between  the  various  kinds  of  limted  thought  anc  perspective 
in  the  play.  "Category”  is  a  loose  term,  applying  very  well  to  the 
abstract  substantives  used  by  the  main  characters,  whereas  something 
more  general  might  have  fitted  the  categorical  language  into  a  wider 
pattern  of  false  perspectives  which  could  include  the  minor  characters. 

Rosch  is  more  explicit  in  his  study.  He  shows  how  a  number  of 
abstract  nouns  are  used  and  recognised  in  a  system  of  v. lues  common 
to  most  of  the  main  characters.  No  character  lives  entirely  in  his 
own  world  of  categories  as  Staiger's  study  suggests.  On  the  other 
hand  Rosch  fails  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  characters  who 
use  the  vocabulary  of  this  value-system  and  those  who  express  their 
limited  vision  of  the  situation  in  other  language  idiosy ncracies . 

Again  the  Chandos  letter  has  (to  a  large  extent)  been  responsible 
for  the  exaggeration  of  the  function  of  these  abstract  concepts  in 
the  play.  For  Lord  Chandos  it  was  the  abstract  concept  that  was  the 
first  form  of  language  to  seem  questionable.  On  the  other  hand 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  abstractions  should  enjoy  the 
critical  limelight  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  language  idio- 
syncracies  in  Per  Schwierige.  It  is  better  understood  as  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  expression  that  are  treated  in  the  play,  all  of 
them  just  as  limited  in  their  way. 

With  this,  as  with  other  linguistic  phenomena  in  the  play, 
there  is  need  for  a  rapprochement  of  medium  and  subject  matter  in 
order  that  one  detail  may  not  be  exaggerated  out  of  proportion  to 
its  real  function  in  the  play. 
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The  Integration  of  Theme  and  Medium 

A  useful  discussion  of  Per  Schwierige  as  a  Konversat ionsst lick 
of  a  special  kind,  integrating  the  theme  with  the  manner  of  presentation 
is  to  be  found  in  Szondi's  Theorie  des  mode men  Dramas.  The  starting 
point  is  Szondi’s  rather  questionable,  but  highly  fashionable  thesis 
of  the  crisis  of  the  genre.  Drama  he.  defines  as  "ein  gegenwartiges , 
zwischenmenschlich.es  Geschehen”  (95)62).  In  the  ’’crisis”  the  three 
elements--the  actuality,  the  communication,  and  the  action--have 
recorded.  With  Ibsen  and  Chekhov  the  present  is  dominated  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  past  to  a  degree  unknown  since  the  classical  analytic 
tragedy.  Action  is  thus  forced  into  the  background  by  reflection. 

The  drama  of  ideas  has  replaced  the  true  drama  of  action.  Szondi 
asserts  that  characters  no  longer  understand  themselves--or  have 
now  realised  they  do  not--and  hence  cannot  speak  for  themselves.  As 
a  result  dialogue  ceases  to  have  validity  on  any  but  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  level.  He  sees  this  level,  the  conversational  play,  as  a 
false  way  out  of  the  predicament: 

Ein  zweiter  Re ttungsversuch  setzt  beim  Dialog  ein.  Woher 
diesem  Gefahr  droht ,  ist  friiher  gezeigt  worden:  '.Venn  der 
zwischenmenschliche  Bezug  schwindet ,  zerreisst  der  Dialog  in 
Monologe ,  wenn  die  Vergangenheit  vorherrscht,  wird  er  zur  je 
monologischen  Statte  der  Erinnerung. 

Bie  Rettung  des  Dramas  durch  Rettung  des  Dialogs  geht  auf  die 
zumal  in  Theaterkreisen  verbreitete  Ansicht  zuriick,  Dramatiker 
sei,  wer  einen  guten  Dialog  schreiben  konne.  Die  Sicherung 
des  ’’guten  Dialogs”  erfolgte  ,  indem  er  von  der  Sub jektivitat , 
deren  historische  Formen  ihn  gefahrden,  abgeschnitten  wird. 

Ist  der  Dialog  im  echten  Drama  der  gemeinsame  Raum,  in  dem 
die  Innerlichkeit  der  dramatis  personae  sich  ob jekt iviert , 
so  wird  er  hier  den  Subjekten  entfremdet  und  tritt  als  ein 
Se lbstandiges  auf.  Der  Dialog  wird  zur  Konversation.  (95»73f) 

Szondi  contrasts  the  typical  vacuous  conversational  drama  of  the 

second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  semblance  of  engagement, 
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treating  such  themes  as  the  suffragette  problem,  free  love,  divorce, 
misalliance,  etc.,  with  the  earlier  commedia  dell’arte  plays.  J-'he 
latter  were  cut  off  from  the  problems  of  the  real  world,  whereas  the 
conversational  drama  gives  neither  serious  treatment  to  the  problems 
nor  avoids  them  in  favour  of  something  lighter.  Instead  one  has  the 
pseudo-seriousness:  Mdas  mustergiiltig  Dramatische  des  Konversations- 
stiickes  mehr  Schein  als  Wahrheit'*  (95i74).  He  regards  conversation 
as  a  superficial  form  of  expression  having  no  real  subjective  origin 
and  no  objective  aim.  It  has  no  relation  to  action,  the  essence 
of  drama. 

Per  Schwierige  ,  however,  he  sees  as  a  Konveasat  ions  stuck  in  a 
more  positive  sense  : 

Auf  dem  doppelten  Boden  des  Konversationsstiickes  und  der 
Gharakterkomodie  erhebt  sich  das  wohl  vollendetste  Schauspiel 
der  neueren  deutschen  Literatur:  Hofmannsthals  Der  Schwierige 
(1918).  Es  entgeht  der  Leere  und  der  zitierten  Thematik  nicht 
nur ,  weil  die  adelige  Gesellschaft  Wiens,  die  es  schildert , 
wesentlich  in  der  Konversation  lebt.  Sondern  die  Konversation 
erfahrt  eine  Vertiefung  und  Verwandlung  durch  die  Titelgestalt 
Graf  Buhl,  den  einzigen  modernen  in  der  Charaktergalerie  grosser 
Lustspieldichtung.  Ihm  wird  die  Konversation  thematisch,  und 
aus  deren  Problematik  tritt  die  Fragwiirdigkeit  des  Miteinander- 
sprechens,  ja  der  Sprache  selbst  hervor. xC  (95»75) 

Szondi  points  out,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  there  is  a  crisis  of 

communication  in  the  play,  but  he  is  wrong  in  relating  this  solely 

to  Hans  Karl.  He  integrates  theme  and  medium  by  showing  the  play 

as  a  "Konversationsstiick"  in  more  than  the  traditional  sense  of  the 

word:  its  medium  is  conversation,  but  the  art  of  conversation  is 

also  its  subject  matter. 
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The  conclusion  of  Bednall's  article  on  Hofmannsthal's  change 
of  medium  is  also  concerned  with  the  integration  of  the  medium  of 
Viennese  with  the  complexities  of  the  theme  of  communication  on 
various  levels.  He  writes:  "That  the  speech  of  the  Austrians  was  so 
apt  a  medium  for  creative  c ommunication  on  the  highest  level  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  unity  in  diversity  which  made  up  the 
Austrian  res"  (9,114).  The  reasons  for  Hofmannsthal's  choice  of  the 
Viennese  setting  for  purposes  of  portraying  the  problem  of  Language 
seem  much  more  convincing  than  Rosch's  argument  that  the  setting  is 
chosen  because  of  the  transition  between  old  and  new,  out  of  the 
state  of  "Praexistenz"  (84,222);  such  an  argument  based  on  the 
concept  of  transitional  stages  would  be  more  appropriate  to  an 
Hebbelian  play  than  one  by  Hofmannsthal. 

Both  Szondi's  and  Bednall's  attempts  at  integrating  theme  and 
medium  have  been  in  general  terms  without  analysis  of  Per  Schwierige 
itself.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  I  now  wish  to  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  TWO:  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  "DER  SCHWIERIGE" 

Introduction 

One  of  the  main  criticisms  of  the  interpre tation  of  Der 
Schwierige  in  the  first  chapter  was  that  they  concentrated  on  one 
aspect  of  the  play  and  ignored  another  important  feature.  For 
example  the  discussions  on  the  basis  of  social  realism  ignored  the 
differentiations  of  speech  between  various  characters  and  tended  to 
reduce  them  to  the  blanket  category  of  "c ontemporary  society."  This 
is  true  of  those  using  the  concept  of  linguistic  realism  too,  w here 
description  takes  the  place  of  an  analysis  of  function.  On  the 
other  hand  the  interpre tations  on  the  "problematic"  level  usually 
concentrate  on  Hans  Karl  to  the  exclusion  of  any  proportionate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  other  characters,  because  he  is  conscious  of  the  issues 
of  the  play.  Or--in  the  case  of  the  idea  of  the  comedy  of  Man  in 
general--the  description  was  again  not  specific  enough  to  differentiate 
the  characters  and  still  determine  what  they  have  in  common. 

This  oversimplification  of  the  play,  an  addiction  to  "the 
fallacy  of  the  single  factor"  as  B.A.  Rowley  had  called  it  (85,204-5), 
has  in  fact  followed  a  certain  pattern.  There  is  a  see-saw  movement 
in  critics'  attitudes  to  the  language  of  the  play.  First  there  were 
investigations  of  the  idiom  as  realistic,  then  the  language  of  the 
play  was  seen  as  Language  in  general,  its  regionalisms  being  entirely 
ignored.  In  discussing  the  function  of  the  regionalisms  Eednall  has 
made  a  new  departure  and  my  study  is  intended  to  go  further  in  this 
direction . 

A  closer  look  at  the  function  of  the  language  in  the  play  avoids 
some  of  the  traps  that  have  made  interpre tat ions  too  narrow  or  too 
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wide  in  their  critical  perspective.  All  the  characters  in  Per 
Schwie rige  use  and  abuse  language,  so  one  is  not  likely  to  concentrate 
too  much  on  Hans  Karl  if  one  starts  with  the  actual  speech  of  the 
play. 

Furthermore,  the  language  is  the  only  single  feature  that  can 
be  examined  and  still  include  all  the  other  features:  social  and 

linguistic*,  major  and  minor  characters,  and  the  various  themes  in  the 

Vbrou<j  h 

play.  The  language  is  the  vehicle  wl  r*t  which  they  are  presented. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  way  to  any  work  of  literature  is 
primarily  through  its  language  and  not  by  treating  it  as  a  philosophical 
tract,  there  is  an  added  reason  for  concentrating  on  language  in 
Per  Schwierige.  Language  is  to  a  large  extent  the  subject  matter  of 
the  play.  And  it  is  not  only  Hans  Karl  who  has  the  problem  of  expression. 
Stani  with  his  categories,  Agathe  with  her  desire  to  carry  out  her 
mistress'  wishes,  Grescence  cem*  her  powers  to  convince  her  brother, 
these  and  all  the  other  characters  are  struggling  on  one  plane  or 
another  to  find  the  words  for  what  they  want  to  say. 

Since  most  interpretations  of  Per  Schwierige  have  started  with 
Hans  Karl  and  have  then  worked  down  through  the  hierarchy  of  the  play, 
the  main  section  of  this  thesis  will  begin  with  the  language  of  the 
minor  characters.  Their  significance  for  the  theme  of  communication 
is  perhaps  exaggerated  here  for  the  very  reason  that  previous  criticism 
has  underestimated  it.  The  indi viduality  of  each  of  these  characters 
lies  in  his  or  her  use  of  language.  We  know  very  little  of  what  they 
look  like,  except  that  Stani  tells  us  that  JNeuhoff  has  a  "Spitzbart." 

They  do  little  at  the  soiree  but  play  bridge  and  talk  and  in  the 
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play  we  only  see  them  doing  the  latter.  In  fact  the  play  is,  as  has 
so  often  been  noted,  a  "Konversationsstiick . ” 

1.  Common  and  Distinctive  Features  of  the  Characters1  Speech 

Per  Schwierige  has  often  been  referred  to  by  German  critics  as 
a  "Charakter-  und  Gese llschaf tsstuck. "  As  far  as  the  pattern  of 
common  and  distinctive  features  in  the  language  of  the  figures  is 
concerned,  one  might  relate  the  distinctive  features  to  the  genre  of 
"Charakterstuck, "  the  common  ones  to  that  of  a  "Gesellschaftsstiick. ” 
In  fact  there  swata* — 

main  characte rs ; the  language  of  each  of  the  minor  figures  is  more 
distinctive . 

a )  Distinctive  Features  in  the  Language  of  the  S e  :  .  Jary  Gj  lt  c-- 

Theme  and  Characterisation 

Many  critics,  including  Himstedt,  have  seen  a  basic  dichotomy 
between  Hans  Karl  and  the  rest  of  the  society  in  Per  Scnwierige ,  with 
him  as  the  outsider  and  the  others  as  part  of  an  integrated  society. 
Oswald  (70,194)  sees  Hans  Karl  as  '’the  modern  self-tormentor,  the 
troubled  introvert”  and  the  others  as  "happy  extroverts.”  However, 
the  following  examination  reveals  a  discrepancy  between  the  speech 
role  and  the  real  personality  of  the  secondary  characters--Neugebauer , 
Agathe,  the  Famous  Man,  Vinzenz,  Neuhoff,  Edine ,  and  Altenwyl — and 
shows  that  many  more  than  Hans  Karl  could  possibly  be  troubled 
introverts,  for  all  such  an  evaluation  is  worth.  It  is  as  if  their 
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own  distinctive  "Jargon,"  to  use  Heuhoff's  word,  were  no  more  than 
a  mask,  like  Hans  Karl's  silences. 


The  secondary  characters  of  Per  Schwierige  form  a  tynology  of 
the  various  language  masks  forced  upon  people  by  their  picture  of 
society.  They  are  trying  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  society,  not 
society  as  it  really  is,  but  to  their  distorted  image  of  it.  The 
resulting  indecent  purposiveness  that  Helene  censures  can  be  seen 
in  the  language  they  speak.  Because  they  are  trying  too  hard  to 
adapt  themselves,  their  language  borders  on  the  grotesque  and  there 
is  an  obvious  difference  between  the  exaggerated  language  they  speak 
and  the  person  that  is  hiding  behind  the  mask. 

NEUGEBAUER  is  a  good  example  of  this.  He  feels  that  the  servant- 
master  relationship  is  so  clearly  defined  that  he  has  an  imperative 
image  to  conform  to.  Yet  because  he  takes  his  role  in  life  so  serious 
Neugebauer  becomes  a  sort  of  Viennese  Uriah  Heep.  Seldom  can  he 
identify  with  his  role  to  the  point  of  anonymity.  Usually  his 
attempts  at  playing  the  role  of  servant |  are  exaggerated  to  the  point 
of  obsequiousness: 

Vielleicht  ermessen  Euer  Erlaucht  doch  nicht  zur  Geniige  mit 
welchem  bitteren  sittlichen  Ernst  das  Leben  in  unsern  glanzlosen 
Spharen  behaftet  ist,  und  wie  es  sich  hier  nur  darum  handeln 
kann,  fUr  schwere  Aufgaben  noch  schwerere  einzutausche n. 

Der  personliche  Standpunkt  kann  in  unserer  bescheidenen  Welt 
nicht  massgebend  sein.  (174  ^ 

He  is  not  successful  in  his  position  as  private  secretary  ("verfehlte 
Existenzen"  as  Vinzenz  calls  his  type).  This  uncertainty  of  status 

"^Unless  otherwise  stated  page  references  in  this  chapter  are 
to  Lustspiele  II. 
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is  seen  in  the  contortions  of  Neugebauer's  language.  Seldom  is  he 

able  to  function  unobtrusively  as  a  servant  should,,  Qnceta,  do«6: 

SEKRETAR  (erscheint  an  der  kleinen  Tiir ) 

Oh,  ich  bitte  untertanigst  um  Verzeihung.  (157) 

Only  in  his  first  entry  does  he  seem  to  be  the  anonymous  servant. 

Whenever  he  is  speaking  for  any  length  of  time  he  cannot  escape 


letting  some 


for  his  self  appear.  He  steps  outside  the 


role  of  the  servant,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  speaks  in  the  language 
of  his  class.  Because  he  does  not  fit  the  role  he  is  trying  to  play, 
he  constantly  assumes  he  is  open  to  criticism.  In  the  case  of  the 
letters  : 

Ich  habe  dieses  Konvolut  unter  den  Handen  gehabt ,  aber  ich 
kann  mich  im  Moment  nicht  besinnen.  Im  Drang  der  Geschafte 
unter  so  verschiedenart igen  Agenden,  die  taglich  zunehmen.  (172) 

Already  here  he  has  succeeded  in  trying  to  excuse  himself  because 

1 )  he  has  only  lost  them  temporarily,  2)  it  is  more  the  fault  of 

his  master  for  overloading  him  with  work  and  giving  him  so  many 

different  things  to  look  after.  And  when  he  does  find  them,  he 

redeems  himself  rather  than  implying  that  his  work  is  not  as  insuperable 

as  the  earlier  speech  implied:  MHier  sind  die  Briefe,  Euer  Erlaucht , 

ich  habe  sie  auf  den  ersten  Griff"  (P2,l86).  Hans  Karl  always 

interrupts  him  at  the  point  where  Neugebauer  begins  to  elaborate, 

that  is  when  he  can.  Like  Stani,  Neugebauer  shields  himself  from  the 

realities  of  the  world  with  a  blanket  of  categories.  For  him  they 

are  of  a  class  nature.  Unlike  Stani' s  categories  of  women,  which 

define  how  one  should  experience  them,  Neugebauer's  show  how  they 

can  be  used  as  rungs  on  the  social  ladder.  He  describes  how  circumstances 
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obliged  him  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  deceased  friend's  fiancee 
by  breaking  with  "die  Beschliesserin  von  Schloss  Hohenbuhl"  and 

p 

transferring  his  duties,  if  not  his  affections,  to  "die  Tochter 
eines  hoheren  Beamten." 

The  social  and  personal  insecurity  that  Neugebauer  feels  brings 

about  his  insecurity  in  his  use  of  language.  Not  only  does  he 

exaggerate  by  projecting  his  personal  problems  into  his  sphere  of 

duty,  he  also  uses  a  far  too  histrionic  tone  for  a  servant.  Two 

forms  of  exaggeration  are  involved,  both  reflecting  a  lack  of  trust 

in  the  efficacy  of  the  spoken  word.  When  Neugebauer  speaks  he  tends 

to  a  quantitative  form  of  exaggeration.  Considering  the  matter  in 

hand  in  the  following  speech  is  a  case  of  some  missing  letters,  his 

choice  of  words  is  rather  melodramatic: 

Ich  bitte ,  mich  sofort  nachsuchen  zu  lassen;  ich _ - 

Kraft  ■  -  ■ .  .  '  en ,  ^emphasis  mine}  diesas  hoch  - 

Vorkommnis  aufzuklaren.  (172) 

Ich  werde  nachf  orschen ,  und  wenn  es  sein  miisste  ,  bis  Mitter- 
nacht.  (175) 

The  stress  is  not  so  much  on  the  urgency  of  the  loss  as  on  the  zeal 
that  Neugebauer  is  willing  to  exhibit  in  clearing  up  the  matter  (which 
he  is  responsible  for  anyway!). 

The  other  sort  of  exaggeration,  a  correlate  to  his  mistrust  of 

any  but  the  most  melodramatic  language,  is  the  way  Neugebauer  reads 

meanings  into  other  people's  concise  appraisals  of  a  situation: 

NEUGEBAUER.  Wenn  ich  befiirchten  miisste,  dass  Suer  Srlaucht  den 

leisesten  Zweifel  in  meine  Diskretion  setzen  - 

HANS  KARL.  Aber  das  ist  mir  ja  gar  nicht  eingefallen.  (172) 

Rosch  (84,163)  sees  Neugebauer  as  giving  "eine  verzerrte  Fratze 
eines  angeblich  ethischen  Daseins." 
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We  shall  find  a  similar  pattern  when  we  come  to  Agathe. 

Being  on  the  defensive,  Neugebauer  always  reads  criticisms 
into  other  people's  words: 

NEUGEBAUER.  Euer  Erlaucht  nehmen  an,  dass  es  sich  bei  unsereinem 
ausschliesslich  um  das  Materielle  handeln  konnte .  (P2,173) 

He  wishes  to  stress  that  he  is  a  man  of  spriritual  values  and  not 

just  a  materialist,  and  yet  the  defence  of  his  self  that  he  offers 

is  just  as  indecent  as  a  wholly  materialistic  attitude.  With  all 

its  calculation  it  reduces  any  claims  to  spirituality  that  Neugebauer 

might  have  to  the  indecent: 

Allerdings  war  mein  Bildungsgang  gmz  auf  das  Innere  gerichtet, 
und  wenn  ich  dabei  vielleicht  keine  tadellosen  Salonmanieren 

erworben  habe ,  [emphasis  mine!  so  wird  die  r  Me  gel  in  den 
Augen  eines  wohlwollenden  Beurteilers  aufgewogen  werden  konnen 
durch  Qualitaten,  die  personlich  hervorheben  zu  miissen  meinem 
Charakter  allerdings  nicht  leicht  fallen  wiirde .  (175) 

Despite  his  use  of  "allerdings"  and  "natiirlich"  throughout  the 

3 

conversation  Neugebauer  is  far  from  certain  of  what  he  says. 


AGATHE  is  in  a  very  similar  position  to  Neugebauer.  She  too 
feels  a  mistrust  of  her  ability  to  use  language.  "Versuchen  Sies 
doch.  Aber  nicht  durch  mich:  fur  eine  solche  Botschaft  bin  ich  zu 
ungebildet.  Da  hatte  ich  nicht  die  richtigen  Ausdriicke"  (202  )Q 


^In  a  note  on  this  scene  (9^?H9)  Hofmannsthal  wrote:  "Sekretar: 
Das  andere  Verhaltnis  habe  ich  'natiirlich'  gelost  (dieses  'natiirlich'). 
Er  fragt  den  Sekretar:  Sind  Sie  verlobt?  (Dieser  sieht  darin  eine 
Kritik  seiner  Zerst reutheit ;  er  erwahnt,  dass  seine  Braut  die  Braut 
eines  gefallenen  besten  Freundes  war,  wodurch  er  die  Tatsache  des 
Heiratens  als  Opfer,  nicht  als  Genuss  hinstellen  will);  das  gibt 
Hans  Carl  neuen  Stoff  zum  Nachdenken:  Warum  Pflichter f iillung  vor 
allem?  Jesuitismus!  dabei  schickt  er  zerstreut  die  Briefe  unter  die 
Akten."  The  impersonality  of  Neugebauer 's  relationship  is  paralleled 
in  Hans  Karl's  when  the  love  letters  become  mixed  up  with  the 
documents . 
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As  a  result  she  is  me lodramatic  in  her  speech  and  mistrusts  others 
when  they  speak  in  more  subdued  tones.  She  forgets  Crescence's 
maxim:  MDie  Menschen  sind  got t lob  sehr  einfach,  wenn  man  sie  einfach 
nimmt . 11  One  can  only  see  other  people  as  being  uncomplicated  when 
one  is  uncomplicated  oneself.  She  too  has  a  mask.  Not  merely  that 
of  a  servant  as  in  Neugebauer's  case,  but  that  of  an  apparently 
much  closer  identity  with  her  mistress  than  Neugebauer's  post  gives 
him  with  Hans  Earl.  She  is  "eine  Art  Vertrauensperson . "  The  con¬ 
fusions  arise  when  her  mask  ceases  to  fit. 

AGATH2.  .  .  .  .Venn  ich  sage  "unser  Herr  Graf,"  das  heisst  in 
unserer  Sprache  Sie,  Erlaucht !  Vom  Grafen  Hechingen  sagen  wir 
nicht  "unser  Herr  Graf!" 

HANS  KARL  (sehr  geniert).  Ah,  pardon,  das  konnte  ich  nicht 
wissen.  (167) 

Agathe's  mask  is  not  so  much  a  reproduction  of  Antoinette's  personality 
as  her  image  of  what  she  thinks  Antoinette  is  like.  The  confusion 
that  Hans  Karl  experiences  when  speaking  with  her  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  not  only  identifies  herself  with  her  mistress  (this  would 
not  be  so  bad,  as  Hans  Karl  knows  Antoinette  well  enough);  she  over¬ 
steps  the  limits  and  projects  herself  into  the  case  she  is  supposed 
to  be  representing.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  language 
she  uses. 

The  wir  form  she  uses  apparently  refers  to  her  mistress  and 
herself,  with  her  in  the  secondary  role  of  confidante.  (Even  if 
this  wir  form  of  reporting  were  part  of  contemporary  etiquette,  this 
does  not  invalidate  its  comic  effect.)  It  lends  itself  to  a  comedy 
of  duplication  and  at  the  same  time  this  state  of  proxy  deprives 
the  words  she  uses  of  a  personal  emotional  convex  . 
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Another  form  of  attempted  identification  that  Agathe 's  speech 
reveals  is  in  the  use  of  direct  speech  in  reporting  her  mistress' 
words  (l67  and  170).  Since  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  servant 
could  give  an  objective  verbatim  report  of  her  mistress'  reactions, 
the  conversation  becomes  suspect  from  the  outset.  She  has  a  mission 
to  complete  ("es  ist  ja  nicht  zurn  Ausdenken,  wie  nir  meine  Frau 
Grafin  eingescharft  hat,  durch  mein  Betragen  nichts  zu  verderben"  ( 166 ) ) 
and  like  Iians  Karl,  the  only  tool  she  has  to  use  is  language. 

She  speaks  of  "den  abscheulichen  Brief,"  "ein  perfider  Brief." 

For  her  the  way  her  mistress  read  the  letter  was  the  only  way  it 

could  be  read.  Even  in  speech  mannerisms  she  reflects  her  mistress, 

just  as  Stani  does  Hans  Karl.  One  of  Agathe's  favourite  exclamations 

is  "0  Gott,"  e.g.  (166),  (167)1  and  perhaps  best  of  all  (201):  "Oh, 

mein  Gott,  das  will  ich  nicht  horen.  0  Gott,  0  Gott,  das  Ungluck.  .  .  ." 

This  would  not  be  so  noticeable  (since  "0  Gott"  is  one  of  the  few 

exclamations  a  German  lady  can  utter  in  society)  if  it  were  not  for 

the  fact  that  "0  Gott"  is  so  often  used  by  Antoinette.  But  just  as 

her  language  is  used  to  show  how  close  she  occasionally  is  to 

Antoinette's  way  of  thinking,  it  also  shows  how  (in  her  zeal  for 

success)  she  steps  outside  the  nauj:  du-' - d  sion.  ly 

to  the  way  Neugebauer  interprets  meanings  to  Hans  Karl's  words, 

Agathe  tells  how  her  mistress  read  Hans  Karl's  letter: 

AGATHE  (sieht  ihn  an).  Dar liber,  dass  Sie  dar  in  den  Grafen 
Hechingen  so  herausgestrichen  haben--und  gesagt  haben,  auf  die 
Let zt  ist  ein  Mann  wie  der  andere ,  und  ein  jeder  kann  zurn 
Ersatz  fur  einen  jeden  ge nomine n  werden. 

HANS  KARL.  Aber  so  habe  ich  mich  doch  gar  nicht  ausgedriickt. 

Das  waren  doch  niemals  meine  Gedanken! 

AGATHE.  Aber  das  war  der  Sinn  da von.  Ah,  wir  haben  den  Brief 
oft  gelesen.  Das,  hat  meine  Frau  Grafin  ausgerufen,  ist  also 
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las  Resultat  der  Sternennachte  und  des  einsaaen  Nachdenkens, 

^emphasis  raine^J  dieser  Brief,  wo  er  mir  mit  diirren  Worten  sagt : 
ein  Mann  ist  wie  der  andere ,  unsere  Liebe  war  nur  eine  Sinbildung, 
vergiss  mich,  nimm  wieder  den  Hechingen. 

HANS  KAHL.  Aber  nichts  von  all  diesen  Worten  ist  in  dem  Brief 
gestanden. 

AGATHE .  Auf  die  Worte  kommts  nicht  an.  Aber  den  Sinn  haben 
wir  gut  herausbekommen.  (169) 

The  last  part  of  this  conversation  is  reminiscent  of  Hans  Karl's 
talk  with  Stania  Of  Hechingen  Stani  says:  "Er  nimmt  alles  wortlich, 
auch  deine  Freundschaft  fur  ihn."  Hans  Karl  replies:  "Aber  er  darf 
sie  wortlich  nehmen"  (l88).  Unlike  Staiger  (91,238)  I  cannot  see 
Agathe's  novelettish  phrases  about  the  Sternennachte  as  belonging 
to  Antoinette.  Agathe  seems  to  be  giving  her  own  version  of  what 
her  mistress  is  supposed  to  have  said. 

Certain  parallels  exist  not  only  between  Agathe  and  Neugebauer, 
but  also  between  both  of  them  and  Hans  Karl,  though  the  flight  from 
reality  in  their  language  takes  different  directions:  towards  silence, 
officialese,  or  conventional  sentimentality.  Both  Agathe  and  Neugebauer 
are  not  at  home  in  the  language  they  are  using  and  this  is  especially 
noticeable  since  they  talk  about  the  most  personal  of  subjects, 
love,  in  such  false  tones. 

The  FAMOUS  MAN  is  an  outsider  not  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to 
the  servant  group,  but  as  an  academic  in  the  social  world.  He  is 
one  of  the  peripheral  characters  who  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
stage-action  but  a  great  deal  of  relevance  to  the  implied  themes  of 
the  play.  It  is  in  the  way  he  tries  to  use  language  to  achieve  his 
aims  that  he  shows  si. milaritie s  to  the  main  characters.  His  pomp  and 
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preciosity  are  ridiculous,  the  result  of  the  fact  that  he  too  has  a 

"Programm, M  to  gain  acceptance  into  society  by  means  of  Hans  Karl: 

Es  handelt  sich  fiir  einen  Gelehrten  meines  Ranges  nicht  darum, 
seine  Bekanntschaf t  zu  vermehren,  sondern  in  der  richtigen 
Weise  gekannt  und  aufgenommen  zu  vverden.  (225) 

His  intention  is  as  clearly  stated  as  Vinzenz's,  and  yet  the  idio- 

syncracies  of  the  Famous  Man's  speech  make  him  more  human  and  comic 

to  the  audience. 

His  imagery  is  more  bombastic  than  that  of  the  other  secondary 

characters,  who  seldom  use  images.  His  remarks  on  Bruckner's  success 

are  typical  of  his  catacretic  style: 

Das  erbarmliche  Scheinwissen ,  von  den  Trompe tenstossen  einer 
biibischen  Presse  begleitet,  auf  den  breiten  Wellen  der  Popu- 
laritat  hinsege In  zu  sehen--mit  sich  konfundiert  zu  sehen, 
wogegen  man  sich  mit  dem  eisigen  Schweigen  der  Nichtachtung 
unverbruchlich  gewappnet  glaubte  femphasis  minej.(229) 

Mixed  metaphors,  piled  up  for  the  sake  of  effect,  anacoluthia,  the 

tendency  towards  a  mixture  of  abstract  and  biblical  language,  so 

beloved  of  demagogues,  the  predeliction  for  the  evaluative  adjective, 

all  reveal  what  Altenwyl  abhors  as  "dieses  gewisse  Zielbewusste  in 

der  Unterhaltung"  (222). 

The  Famous  Man  speaks  with  authority,  an  assumed  authority,  at 
all  times.  He  judges  his  fellow  men.  Of  Bruckner  he  says:  "Er  ist 
ubrigens  nichts  weniger  als  Philosoph.  Er  ist  Philologe ,  oder  noch 
besser:  philologischer  Feuilletonist"  (227).  Though  the  two  words 
"Philosoph"  and  "Philologe"  are  phonetically  si  ilar,  they  j  an  the 
two  poles  of  the  play*  An  interest  in  language  as  such,  without 
the  depth  meaning  gives  it,  and  the  desire  to  find  out  the  truth 
behind  words.  One  is  reminded  of  a  remark  by  Hofmannsthal : 
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"Diejenige,  welche  aile  G.rachen  so  lehren,  als  ob  sie  tot  warei  , 
nennt  man  Philologen”  (Pl,3^9)«  Brlicke's  insidious  manipulations 
of  language  seem  less  desirable  than  such  a  distanced  approach  to 
language . 

The  Famous  Man  also  has  his  categories.  His  dismay  at  meeting 
Edine--”den  verhassten  Spuren  der  Pobelherrschaft  bis  in  den  Salon 
zu  begegnen”  (229  )--shows  that  he  has  a  clear  image  of  what  the 
soiree  should  be  like.  He  speaks  of  "bias]  Laienpublikum”  (228), 
"dieser  Scharlatan  Bruckner”  (228),  and  "ein  Gelehrter  meines  Ranges.” 
The  works  of  his  associate  he  calls  ”[ein]  Elaborat,”  "diese  journa- 
listische  Komposition”  (226).  He  tries  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
himself  and  the  society  of  the  salon,  but  cannot  as  he  is  imprisoned 
in  his  own  categories.  One  of  the  confusions  he  experiences  with 
Edine  bears  witness  to  this: 

DER  BERUHMTE  MANN.  .  .  .  Meine  Arbeiten  sind  keine  leichte  Lektiire . 
Sie  wenden  sich  wohl  nicht  schliesslich  an  ein  Publikum  von 
Fachgelehrten ,  aber  sie  setzen  Leser  von  nicht  gewohnlicher 
Ver innerlichung  voraus. 

EDINE.  Aber  gar  nicht!  Jede  Frau  sollte  so  schone  tiefsinnige 
Bucher  lesen.  .  .  .  (225) 

Edine 's  ”Aber  gar  nicht!”  is  rather  a  shock  until  she  qualifies  it, 
and  even  then  we  see  how  far  apart  the  two  of  them  are  in  their 
arguments.  This  is  not  only  because  the  Famous  Man  is  a  victim  of 
his  concepts  so  that  his  language  fails  to  communicate,  but  also 
because  Edine  is  in  a  similar  predicament.  Altenwyl  says  of  her  at 
the  beginning  of  the  soiree: 

.  .  .  die  Edine  Merenberg  ist  ja  ausserordentlich  unzufrieden 
mit  dieser  altmodischen  Hausflihrung,  aber  v/eder  meine  Helene 
noch  ich  goutieren  das  Genre  von  Gese lligkei t ,  was  der  Edine 
ihr  Hochstes  ist:  wo  sie  beim  ersten  Loffel  Suppe  ihren  Tisch- 
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nachbar  interpelliert ,  ob  er  an  die  See lenwande rung  glaubt , 
oder  ob  er  schon  einmal  mit  einem  Fakir  Bruderschaft  getrunken 
habe .  (215) 

This  sort  of  questioning  actually  occurs  a  few  minutes  later  when 

Edine  asks  the  Famous  Man:  "Wie  stellen  Sie  sich  das  Nirwana  vor?" 

(22 8),  a  question  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  main  character 

of  the  play,  Hans  Karl.  "Ohne  Absichten"  is  a  remark  that  could  be 

4 

referred  to  both  of  them.  Per  Mann  ohne  Absichten  was  at  one  time 
the  title  Hofmannsthal  suggested  for  the  comedy.  The  fact  that 
Edine  asks  this  question  is  significant.  She  wants  a  concept  that 
can  only  remain  symbolic,  actually  put  into  words.  It  is  this 
combination  of  sublimity  and  banality  that  marks  Edine' s  conversation 
throughout  the  play,  She  is  always  dealing  in  high-sounding  words 
as  if  the  sublime  were  as  matter-of-fact  to  her  as  it  seems  to  be 
to  Neuhoff  (252). 

Edine  speaks  the  language  of  the  culture -vulture .  Much  of  her 
behaviour  is  to  be  found  described  in  Potter's  books  on  lifemanship, 
except  that  with  Edine  everything  is  carried  out  with  due  earnestness: 
"Bei  der  geht  der  Kultus  fiir  die  bedeutenden  Menschen  und  die  gedruckten 
Bucher  fast  ins  Uferlose"  (217)*  For  her  the  printed  word  is  gospel, 
but  in  a  rather  materialistic  sense.  Rather  than  giving  one  the 
impression  that  she  reads  them,  she  has  her  books  placed  at  strategic 
points  in  her  home  in  the  Heugasse :  "auf  ihrem  Nachtkastl  liegen" 

(226),  "zu  Hause  liegen"  (22 ?)•  In  fact  her  attitude  to  the  written 

- jj. -  " 

The  QED  defines  Nirvana  as  "the  extinction  of  all  desires  and 
passions  and  the  attainment  of  perfect  beatitude."  Which  is  the  very 
opposite  to  the  condition  of  intentions  of  the  characters  in 
Der  Schwierige. 
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word,  lacking  in  any  close  relation  through  close  reading,  is  rather 
similar  to  Agathe's  vicarious  experience  of  love.  Lack  of  experience 
to  imbue  the  words  with  true  meaning  leads  to  a  quantitative  rather 
than  a  qualitative  attitude  to  language.  A  thick  book  seems  to 
impress  her  more  than  any  thought  of  its  content  (218).  She  is  a 
name-dropper--u je t zt  ist  sie  schon  wieder  beim  Goethe,  die  Edine ” 
(219)--and  fondly  recites  the  titles  of  books  she  has:  liber  den 
Ursprung  aller  Religionen  (2l8)  (at  the  same  level  as  the  nirvana 
question),  Semipe lagianismus ,  and  Seele  des  Radiums  (227).  Book 
titles  too  are  categories,  likt words,  and  they  lose  their  value  if 
the  person  who  uses  them  has  no  real  relationship  with  the  contents 
involved . 

This  rather  naive  attitude  to  culture  is  revealed  in  much  of 
Edine 's  vocabulary.  Her  images  are  fairly  material,  even  when  con¬ 
cerned  with  things  of  the  mind.  The  direction  she  wishes  to  take  is 
"heraus  aus  der  Banalitat  (220),  in  eine  andere  Sphare."  "Ich  will 
doch  wohintransportiert  femphasis  mine}  werden!"  This  verb,  with  its 
material  associations,  is  reminiscent  of  the  verb  Hans  Karl  uses  when 
he  wants  to  have  Vinzenz  sent  away:  wegexpedieren.  In  a  similar 
vein  are:  MIch  les  ja  alles,  was  einen  ein  bissl  vorwartsbringt ”  (227) 
and  "Geist  kultivieren"  femphasis  mine]  which  takes  on  a  rather 
earthy  quality  when  spoken  by  Edine. 

Ironically,  whilst  Edine  is  talking  about  Bildung ,  Stil ,  Geist , 
and  Banalitat ,  Hans  Karl  and  Helene  are  discussing  the  clown  Furlani. 
However,  there  are  even  contrasts  to  these  high-sounding  words  within 
Edine’s  speech.  Unlike  the  characters  of  Per  Unbestcclliche  the 
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society  of  Per  Schwierige  uses  very  few  regionalisrns ,  with  the 
exception  of  Edine .  The  enclitic  's'  appears  often  in  her  speech, 
e.g.  "Ich  sehe ,  ihr  sprechts  von  mir ,  sprechts  nur  weiter,  genierts 
euch  nichtM  (218).  Her  use  of  oblique  cases  is  rather  uncertain: 

Mich  lese  doch  die  Bucher  von  die  LeutM  (218)  and  she  has  a  tendency, 
more  than  the  others,  to  miss  the  endings  of  her  words,  as  can  bo 
seen  above.  Her  habit  of  using  the  rather  impolite  demonstrative 
pronoun  or  definite  article  with  names--"von  diesem  Bruckner”  (218) 
and  ”der  Goethe”  (219 )--rebounds  and  she  is  one  of  the  few  characters 
in  the  play  to  whom  the  others  refer  in  a  similar  fashion,  e.g,  (219) 
and  (219),  One  of  her  gems  is:  "Man  will  doch  ein  bissl  eine  schoj 
Art”  (222).  All  these  regionalisrns  stand  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
abstract  concepts  of  her  speech  as  well  as  to  her  aim  of  improving 
herself.  It  is  rather  ironic  that  she  asks,  1  n  told  that  Briicke 
is  a  member  of  the  Academy,  whether  they  mean  the  Paris  Academy, 
is  clearly  disappointed  to  hear  that  the  man  only  belongs  to  the 
Viennese  Academy  (218).  When  Edine  does  try  to  elevate  her  language 
consciously  in  order  to  impress  the  Famous  Man,  the  result  is  comic: 

Es  hiesse  Eulen  nach  Athen  tragen,  wenn  ich  Ihnen  sagen  wollte, 

dass  ich  zu  den  eifrigsten  Lesern  Ihrer  beriihmten  Werke  gehore. 

Ich  bin  jedesmal  hingerissen  von  dieser  philosophischen  Tiefe, 

dieser  immensen  Bildung  und  diesem  schonen  Prosastil.  (225). 

Something  like  the  voice  from  a  cheap  novelette  tells  Edine  that 
Tie  f e  must  be  philosophisch ,  Bildung  immens ,  and  a  Prosastil  schon. 
Her  categories  are  relatively  harmless  and  comic  in  comparison  with 


those  of  some  of  the  secondary  characters. 
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VINZENZ ' s  language  does  not  have  tany  idiosyncracies .  This 
to  some  extent  tends  to  make  him  less  of  a  desirable  character  since 
he  lacks  the  comic  speech  traits  of  an  Edine  or  the  Famous  Man.  His 
speech  is  mainly  interrogative.  The  udience  learns  as  much  from 
the  questions  that  Lukas  does  not  car  to  answer  in  the  first  scene 
as  if  they  were  answered. 

Vinzenz's  speech  has  the  apparent  clarity  of  a  man  who  has  brought 
his  preconceived  categories  of  perception  with  him.  And  he  is  not 
slow  in  applying  these  categories  and  pre -judging  the  situation  into 
which  he  is  being  introduced. 

His  vocabulary  is  almost  military  at  times,  as  one  might  expect 
from  his  name.  It  is  as  if  he  were  trying  to  work  out  the  enemy's 
move  in  advance,  trying  to  take  over  the  household  just  as  Neuhoff 
tries  to  take  over  Antoinette  and  Helene.  He  brings  with  him  to  the 
Buhl  household  certain  conceptions  of  what  he  feels  it  is  best  for 
him  to  know  about  his  master.  When  Lukas  tells  him  something  important-- 
"Sr  kann  kein  Bild  und  kein  Spiegel  schief  hangen  sehen"  (P2,l48)-- 
Vinzenz  dismisses  such  information  as  anecdotal:  "Lassen  Sie  solche 
Lappalien."  Each  time  Lukas  tries  to  put  him  in  the  picture  he  is 
rebuffed:  "Lassen  Sie  Ihre  Ansichten,"  "Beschranken  Sie  sich  auf  das 
Notige"  (l48  ).  Finally  Lukas  abandons  any  attempt  at  politeness  and 
finds  the  only  tone  understandable  to  Vinzenz:  "Ich  verstehe  Ihr 
Gewasch  nicht"  (149)*  Like  Briicke  he  is  hostile  to  those  who  are 
close  enough  to  him  in  his  work  to  be  in  his  way:  "Privatsekre tar 
hat  er  auch?  Das  sind  doch  Hungerleider !  Verfehlte  Existenzen!  Hat 
er  bei  ihm  was  zu  sagen?"  (l47)o  Despite  the  arrogance  of  his  categories, 
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Vinzenz  is  conscious  that  he  must  move  carefully  or  else  lose  the 

stakes  he  is  playing  for.  The  number  of  hypotheses  in  his  early 

remarks  gives  his  thought  an  almost  legalistic  tone. 

.  .  .  Fur  mich  ist  das  eine  ernste  Sache.  Konvenie re nden falls  ist 
ist  das  hier  eine  Unterbringung  fur  mein  Leben.  Wenn  sie  sich 
zuriickge zogen  haben  als  Verwalter,  werde  ich  hier  alles  in  die 
Hand  nehmen.  (149) 

Konvenierendenf alls ,  eventuell-1aber  ich  will  wissen,  woran  ich 
bin 5  'in  diesem  Fall  kommt  eine  legitime  Weiberwirtschaf t  ins 
Haus ,  was  hab  ich  da  zu  suchen? — Oder  er  will  sein  Leben  als 
Junggeselle  mit  mir  beschliessen. '  (149)  {Emphases  mine  .J 

In  his  awareness  of  the  possibilities  involved  Vinzenz  retains  an 

air  of  seriousness  to  the  end.  His  only  really  comic  remark  is  his 

last  one,  on  being  dismissed  by  Hans  Karl.  "Das  ist  mir  eine  sehr 

grosse  Uberraschung"  (309)*  He  is  so  flabbergasted  by  a  possibility 

that  he  did  not  take  into  account  that  he  finally  becomes  comic. 

Vinzenz  is  an  example  of  the  double-edged  nature  of  thinking  in 

categories.  Not  only  does  such  categorisation  lack  respect  for  others 

(e.g.  "Das  sind  mir  ekelhafte  Gewohnhe iten ,  Die  werde  ich  ihm  zeitig 

abgewohnen."  (150)),  it  also  harms  the  thinker,  for  he  has  diminished 

his  vi ew  of  the  world  around  him.  This  applies  as  much  to  Vinzenz 

as  it  does  to  Hans  Karl. 

NEUHOFF  is  a  counterpart  to  Vinzenz,  and  if  one  compares  the 
two  of  them  and  notices  what  Neuhoff's  language  exhibits  that 
Vinzenz's  does  not,  then  one  can  clarify  the  usual  concept  of 
Neuhoff  being  the  prototype  of  the  Prussian  as  described  in 
Hofmannsthal's  essay  on  the  Prussian  and  the  Viennese  (P3,407).  It 
would  seem  at  first  sight  that  Vinzenz  is  more  Prussian  than  Neuhoff. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  that  Neuhoff  is  a  Prussian  playing  a  role, 
that  of  a  rather  Nietzschean  Casanova.  Vinzenz  is  trying  to  manipulate 
people,  Neuhoff  is  trying  to  manipulate  people's  affections.  As  a 
result  he  has  to  have  more  than  mere  design.  He  has  to  try  to  avail 
himself  of  a  more  persuasive  language  than  one  expects  from  either  a 
servant  or  a  Prussian.  If  one  examines  Neuhoff' s  language  in  the  play 
one  can  see  the  conflict  between  the  mask  he  is  trying  to  wear  and 
the  real  Neuhoff  that  hides  behind  it.  Antoinette  sees  through  his 
pose:  "Ihr  kalter,  wollender  Verstand  hebt  ja  den  Kopf  aus  jedem 
Wort,  das  sie  reden"  (28l).  No  doubt  Helene  saw  the  same,  but  Helene 
is  more  restrained  than  Antoinette  and  would  not  stoop  to  point  out 
the  flaws  she  saw. 

Stani's  description  of  Baron  Neuhoff  as  "eine  fortgesetzte 
jammerliche  Bemuhung,  ein  Genre  zu  kopieren,  das  eben  nicht  sein  Genre 
ist"  (189)  applies  not  only  to  the  Prussian's  attempts  at  partaking 
of  the  Viennese  social  life  to  the  full,  but  also  to  his  language, 
the  essence  of  his  mystical  pose.  "Mein  nordlicher  Jargon  klingt 
etwas  sc’narf  in  Ihren  schonge f ormten  Ohren.  Aber  ich  vertrete  seine 
Scharfe"  (255)  he  tries  to  convince  Helene.  Yet  in  the  case  of  both 
Helene  and  Antoinette  his  legalistic  attempt  to  win  his  partner  for 
life  is  by  strength  of  will  alone:  "das  Recht  des  geistig  Starksten 
liber  die  Frau,  die  er  zu  vergeistigen  ver.ag"  (25*0.  In  fact  Neuhoff 
proves  not  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  off  this  kind  of  verbal  rape. 

He  unwittingly  makes  apparent  to  both  of  his  opposite  numbers  that 
his  ideal  marriage  will  be  the  marriage  of  compensation  that  many 
weak  men  dream  of.  To  Helene  he  says:  "Bei  Ihnen  ware  meine  Rettung — 
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meine  Zusammenfassung,  meine  Ermoglichung"  (254).  To  Antoinette: 

Mein  Verstand,  ich  hass  ihn  ja !  Ich  will  ja  erlost  sein  von 

ihm,  mich  verlangt  ja  nichts  anderes,  als  ihn  bei  Ihnen  zu 

verlieren,  siisse  kleine  Antoinette!  (28l) 

But  despite  all  his  ja.'s  (a  parallel  to  Neugebauer's  use  of  naturlich 
and  allerdings )  neither  Helene  nor  Antoinette  see  this  as  a  condition 
for  marriage. 

Neuhoff's  vocabulary  of  attack  is  pseudo-mystical.  "Es  waltet 
etwas  Mystik  zwischen  zwei  Menschen,  die  sich  auf  den  ersten  Blick 
erkannt  haben"  (254).  He  talks  of  feeling  the  vibrations  of  a 
person's  being  and  vibrating  with  them.  Yet  just  how  much  he  is 
out  of  contact  with  the  personality  of  his  partner  in  conversation 
is  seen  when  he  is  talking  with  Hans  Karl  and  Stani  at  their  first 
meeting : 

STANI.  Sie  sind  meinem  Onkel  im  Felde  begegnet? 

NEUHOFF.  Bei  einem  Stab. 

HANS  KARL.  Nicht  in  der  sympathischsten  Gesellschaf t . 

NEUHOFF.  Das  merkte  man  Ihnen  an,  Sie  sprachen  unendlich  wenig.  (191) 
The  irony  is  that  here  too  Hans  Karl  has  had  noticeably  little  to 
say  to  Neuhoff,  Stani  has  done  most  of  the  talking  for  him.  Yet 
Neuhoff,  who  claims  to  be  able  to  read  the  slightest  nuances  and 
vibrate  with  people's  inner  beings,  is  blind  to  the  affront  of 
Hans  Karl's  silence.  "Das,  was  schwierig  zu  kennen  is t ,  fasziniert 
mich"  (194)  he  contends  and  yet  the  very  person  who  is  known  as  "der 
Schwierige,"  Hans  Karl,  is  the  one  he  deflates  as  being  a  nonentity, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Famous  Man.  In  this  conversation  Hans  Karl, 
like  Helene  and  Antoinette  later  in  the  play,  is  only  used  as  a  means 
by  which  Neuhoff  can  improve  his  own  image  in  the  eyes  of  both 
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himself  and  the  society  he  wishes  to  enter. 

Neuhoff  speaks  too  smoothly  to  be  convincing  in  the  context  of 
a  play  so  full  of  discrete  silences.  Yet  in  his  flatteries  Neuhoff 
probably  speaks  as  much  truth  as  anyone  in  the  play.  He  tells  Stani: 
”Ihr  Onkel  liebt  es,  in  Gold  zu  zahlen;  er  hat  sich  an  das  Papiergeld 
des  taglichen  Verkehrs  nicht  gewohnen  wollen"  (192).  If  silence  is 
golden  ("Schweigen  ist  Gold”)  then  this  remark  is  very  apt. 

Neuhoff  speaks  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet.  MSie  wurden  gefunden, 
Helene  Altenwyl,fhe  is  fond  of  affixing  the  personal  yet  authoritative 
vocative  name  to  his  addresseesj  vom  starksten  Willen,  auf  dem 
breitesten  Uraweg,  in  der  kraf t losesten  aller  Welten”  (253  )•  Rhetorical 
Steigerung ,  superlatives,  apoeal  to  his  extra-sensory  powers  throughout, 
such  is  the  indecency  of  speech  that  Neuhoff  affords  himself.  He  is 
the  extreme  contrast  to  Hans  Karl.  A  contrast  indeed,  for  they  both 
juggle  with  the  same  two  women. 

Yet  there  is  an  irony  in  the  hierarchy  of  Der  Schwierige  that 

allows  few  of  the  characters  to  be  the  underdogs  for  long.  Antoinette 

may  lose  face  in  the  presence  of  Hans  Karl  and  yet  she  puts 

Neuhoff  in  his  place.  Similarly  Neuhoff  can  be  higher  in  the 

hierarchy  than  the  Famous  Man,  as  the  following  scene  shows: 

DER  BERUHMTE  MANN.  Ich  wiinsche  sehr,  ihr  vorgestellt  zu  werden. 

Aber  wir  wollen  es  vielleicht  in  folgender  Weise  einrichten. 

NEUHOFF  (mit  kaum  merklicher  Ironie).  Ganz  wie  Sie  befehlen. 

DER  BERUHMTE  MANN.  Wenn  Sie  vielleicht  die  Giite  haben,  der 
Dame  zuerst  von  mir  zu  sprechen,  ihr,  da  sie  eine  Fremde  ist, 
meine  Bedeutung,  meinen  Rang  in  der  wissenschaftlichen  Welt 
und  in  der  Gesellschaft  klarzulegen--so  wiirde  ich  mich  dann 
sofort  nachher  durch  den  Grafen  Altenwyl  vorstellen  lassen. 

NEUHOFF.  Aber  mit  dem  grossten  Vergniigen.  (224) 
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Here  Neuhoff's  remarks  have  the  ring  one  usually  attributes  to 

Hans  Earl's  words.  But  soon  the  gap  has  been  narrowed  again  and 

the  two  of  them  are  commiserating  about  not  being  understood  in 

impersonal  terms  that  hide  the  fact  that  they  are  really  talking 

5 

about  themselves. 

It  is  best  to  view  Neuhoff's  language  in  more  general  terms 
than  that  of  the  Casanova  his  name  implies.  It  is  not  only  with 

Helene  and  Antoinette  that  he  speaks  in  such  forceful  tones,  but 

f  ©its  of 

also  with  Hans  Karl.  The  J mystic  and  fch-e  flatterer  fit  his  purposes 

too,  when  he  thinks  that  he  can  use  Hans  Karl  as  a  way  to  Helene. 

ALTENWYL,  the  last  figure  I  wish  to  consider  under  the  heading 
of  secondary  characters,  must  be  viewed  in  a  much  less  positive 
light  than  he  usually  is.  Because  of  the  Alt-  part  of  his  name  he 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  old  school  and  hence  a  positive 
character  in  contrast  to  such  people  as  Neuhof f  and  Neugebauer.  The 

fact  that  he  is  Helene's  father  also  leads  one  to  be  well  disposed 

to  him,  just  as  she  is.  His  language  is  generally  as  free  from 
Gallicisms,  regionalisms ,  and  other  stylistic  idiosyncracies  as  that 
of  Hans  Karl  and  Helene.  Yet,  there  is  one  thing  that  makes  one 
align  him  with  the  other  secondary  characters:  he  talks  a  lot. 

This  in  itself  does  not  mean  much,  but  he  has  the  power  of  silencing 
other  people,  and  this  becomes  noticeable  in  the  short  period  of 
time  that  he  is  on  stage. 

-  — — 

'  Staiger  (91,232)  puts  this  rather  well:  "Gib  nur  zu,  dass  ich 
ungerecht  leide,  so  ne^ime  ich  dich  als  grossen  Geist!  So  lautet  der 
geheime  Vertrag,  auf  den’  ihr  Gesprach  beruht." 
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7rora  the  c o.  .  c  ts  he  makes  one  would  be  inclined  to  see  him  a.s 
the  play's  raisonneur : 

In  meinen  Augen  ist  Konversation  das,  was  jetzt  kein  Mensch 
kennt ;  nicht  selbst  perorieren,  wie  ein  Wasserfall*  sondern 
den  andern  das  Stichwort  bringen.  Zu  meiner  Zeit  hat  :;;an 
gesagt,  wer  zu  mir  komrnt ,  mit  dem  muss  ich  die  Konversation 
so  fiihren,  dass  er,  wenn  er  die  Tiirschnallen  in  der  Hand  hat, 
sich  gescheit  vorkonirat ,  dann  wind  er  auf  der  Stiegen  rnich 
gescheit  f inden . --Heut zutag  hat  aber  keiner,  pardon  fur  die 
Grobheit,  den  Verstand  zutn  Konversat ionmachen  und  keiner  den 
Verstand,  seinen  Mund  zu  halten.  .  .  .  (217) 

Surely  it  is  ironic  that  a  man  who  talks  so  much  about  the  refinements 

of  speech--"dass  die  Sauce  mehr  wert  ist  als  der  Braten"  (222)--can 

find  practically  little  else  to  do  at  a  soiree,  where  he  is  the 

host,  than  mourn  the  dead  art  of  conversation.  It  may  give  him 

something  to  talk  about  (like  certain  writers  who  bewail  nothing  but 

the  impossibility  of  communication)  but  such  a  direct  subject  is 

lacking  in  tact  and  does  not  stimulate  those  around  hi i  to  talk. 

In  fact  in  the  short  episode  in  Act  Two  where  Altenwyl  is  on  stage 

he  dominates  the  conversation  with  his  nostalgic  reminiscences  and 

no  one  else  has  the  chance,  or  the  desire,  to  open  his  mouth.  He 

remarks  that  when  he  v; as  younger:  "man  hat  etwas  auf  eine  schone 

Replik  gegeben,  man  hat  sich  ins  Zeug  gelegt,  urn  brillant  zu  sein" 

(220).  This  one  can  hardly  say  of  his  conversation.  He  may  just  be 

responding  to  the  milieu,  but  there  are  other  things  about  Altenwyl ' s 

attitude  to  language  and  people  that  put  him  in  a  suspicious  light. 

Apart  from  the  phrase  "perorieren  wie  ein  Wasserfall"  (21?) 
there  is  little  to  be  noted  about  Altenwyl's  personal  idiom.  He 


I  cannot  agree  with  Rosch  (84,154)  who  talks  of  the  old 
society  as  "diese  von  Altenwyl  vertretene  Gese llschaf t . " 
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uses  a  few  Upper  German  expressions  :  "was  der  jrdine  ihr  Hochstes 

istM  (215)  and  "die  jungen  Leut"  (222),  but  this  is  no  more  than 

most  of  the  characters  use.  He  1  hi©  f;lse  categories,  if  we  take 

Helene  to  be  the  better  judge: 

ALTENWYL.  Die  Edine  ist  eine  sehr  gescheite  Frau,  aber  sie 
will  ininier  zwei  Fliegen  auf  einen  Schlag  erwisclien:  ihre  Bildung 
vermehren  und  etwas  fiir  ihre  Wohltiitigkei tsgeschichte  heraus- 
schlagen. 

HELENE.  Pa.rdon,  Papa,  sie  ist  keine  gescheite  Frau,  sie  ist 

eine  durnme  Frau,  die  sich  furs  Leben  gern  mit  gescheiten 

Leuten  umgeben  mochte ,  aber  dabei  immer  die  falschen  erwischt.  (217) 

And  what  is  one  to  make  of  someone  who  can  say  the  following  of 

Briicke  :  "  fsr  ist]  mir  ein  lieber  politischer  Kollege”  (21p )?  It 

either  says  very  little  for  the  relationship  between  the  two  of  them, 

or  politics.  This  brings  one  to  the  question  of  the  Herrenhaus- 

speech  that  Altenwyl  wants  Hans  Karl  to  make. 

Dass  ich  in  der  ubermorgigen  Herrenhaussit zung  mein  Debut  als 
Redner  feiern  soil.  Diese  charmante  Mission  hat  er  von  unserm 
Club  ubernommen.  .  .  .  Ich  soil  aufstehen  und  eine  Rede  halten, 
uber  Vblkerver sohnung  und  Liber  das  Zusammenleben  der  Nafcionen-- 
ich,  ein  Mensch,  der  durchdrungen  ist  von  einer  Tatsache  auf 
der  Welt,  dass  es  unmoglich  ist,  den  Mund  aufzumachen,  ohne  die 
heillosesten  Konfusionen  anzurichten!  Aber  lieber  leg  ich  doch 
die  erbliche  Mitgliedschaf t  nieder  und  verkriech  mich  zeitlebens 
in  eine  Uhuhutte.  (311-12) 

In  this  sense  Altenwyl  is  as  willing  to  use  Hans  Karl  as  Neuhoff 
and  Vinzenz  are. 


Altenwyl  is  the  last  of  those  I  have  rather  arbitrarily  chosen 

7 

to  view  as  the  secondary  characters.'  At  this  point  I  want  to 


7 

Clearly  it  is  difficult  in  any  play,  and  especially  one  that  is 
built  up  on  a  hierarchic  pattern  of  characters,  to  draw  a  line  and 
say  these  are  secondary  characters  and  these  are  the  main  ones.  My 
concern  has  been  to  treat  those  characters  that  have  been  largely 
ignored  in  interpre tations  of  Der  Schwierige  and  try  and  see  their 
importance  for  the  play's  main  themes.  Hence  the  division  is  partly 
arbitrary,  made  with  an  eye  on  earlier  treatments  of  the  play. 
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make  some  more  general  comment  about  their  function  in  the  play  on 
the  grounds  of  the  characteristics  that  have  been  referred  to. 

Although  their  speech  has  many  more  individual  traits  per 
character  than  the  language  of  the  main  characters,  the  secondary 
characters  do  reflect  the  problems  that  the  main  figures,  especially 
Hans  Karl,  are  faced  with.  Rosch  brought  new  light  to  the  play  by 
showing  that  it  was  not  only  Hans  Karl  who  was  faced  with  the  need 
to  transform  many  of  his  concepts  as  the  play  progressed.  This 
treatment  of  the  minor  characters  is  to  some  extent  meant  to  supplement 
Rosch' s  work  on  the  main  characters. 

One  thing  that  an  examination  of  the  speech  of  these  characters 
has  shown  is  that  there  is  no  one  "society."  All  are  both  within 
and  outside  the  pale  of  society  according  to  the  way  they  act  at  a 
given  moment.  We  have  seen  that  each  individual  character  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  antinomy  of  his  individuality  and  the  image  of 
to 

society/^ which  he  wishes  to  conform.  Hofmannsthal  once  spoke  of  the 
play  as:  "Die  Gesellschaf t--perspektivisch  behandelt"  (A3 75  )  •  This 
impressionistic  image  of  society  is  valid  even  for  the  minor  figures. 
There  is  no  society,  but  only  society  as  a  nebulous  concept  that 
governs  their  speech  and  behaviour  when  they  are  with  others.  The 
less  aware  the  characters  are  of  their  calculations  and  designs,  the 
more  comic  they  are.  On  the  other  hand  the  less  na5!ve  figures,  such 
as  Vinzenz  and  Neuhoff,  who  are  willing  to  force  people  to  conform 
to  the  pattern  they  see  in  society  are  grotesque  in  their  attempts 
at  persuasion. 

An  examination  of  the  language  of  the  secondary  characters  has 
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shown  that  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  theme  of  the  play, 
namely  the  relation  of  language  to  what  the  characters  are  really 
trying  to  say.  Their  distinctive,  highly  individualised  language 
shows  how  differences  in  style  can  lead  to  confusion.  On  another 
level  the  speech  of  the  main  characters  shows  how  confusion  can  even 
arise  from  different  interpre tations  of  what  is  basically  much  more 
the  same  style  used  by  different  characters. 

b )  Common  Features  of  the  Language  of  the  Main  Characters  of  "Per  Schwier’ge1 

Throughout  Per  Schwierige  many  key  words ,  leitmotifs,  and 
phrases  are  spoken  by  one  of  the  main  characters  and  then  taken  up 

g 

by  another,  often  with  a  different  nuance.  Such  repetitions  seem 
to  have  at  least  three  different  though  occasionally  overlapping 
functions.  They  are  a  means  of  characterisation;  we  notice  that  a 
character  will  pick  up  and  use  a  phrase  from  someone  he  or  she  admires. 

At  another  level,  the  level  stressed  usually  in  interpretations  of 
the  comedy,  they  illustrate  the  general  the  es  of  Per  S ch wie r i re . 

The  third  function,  often  ignored,  is  that  of  comic  effect.  The 

ohly 

abstract  concepts  cannot  be  takenj_at  face  value  or  tl 
way  various  characters  discuss  them  will  be  missed.  This  is  a 
function  peculiar  to  comedy,  allowing  frequent  repetition  for 
thematic  purposes  without  giving  the  appearance  of  undue  exaggeration. 

So  far  the  words  have  been  pointed  out  with  little  attempt  at 
distinguishing  any  pattern  in  the  occurrence  of  French  and  German  words. 

- rr- - —  “ 

Both  Mauser  and  Rosch,  especially  the  latter,  have  used  these 
words  to  illustrate  the  theme  of  the  play,  without  considering  some 
of  the  other  functions  of  the  words.  In  fact  they  have  mainly  limited 
themselves  to  the  abstract  concepts. 
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Tiieberger  gives  an  example  of  comic  repetitions  that  serve  to 
characterise  (96,11): 

Der  Schwierige  hat  in  seinem  Neffen  Stani  einen  Verehrer  und 
Nachahrner.  In  diesem  wird  die  Ironie ,  die  der  Dichter  seinem 
Helden  entgegenbringt ,  sozusagen  zur  zweiten  Potenz  erhoben. 

So  bekommen  wir  auch  prompt--nur  sechs  Seiten  spater  [after 
Hans  Karl  has  used  the  word  tent ie rtj  des  Onkels  Wort  aus  des 
Neffen  Mund  zu  horen.  Die  Situation  ist  urkomisch,  da  Stani 
meint ,  Graf  Buhl  hatte  an  einem  gewissen  zartlichen  Verhaltnis, 
in  dem  er  tatsachlich  mit  seinem  Onkel  rivalisiert ,  kein  Inter- 
esse  :  "3s  tent iert  dich  nicht  mehr:  so  leg  ich  mirs  zurecht" 

(299)*  •  •  •  Stani  franzosiziert  sich  auf  des  Onkels  Spuren-- 

das  kann  nur  in  dem  Anklang  an  dieselbe  Vokabel  zum  Ausdruck 
gebracht  werden.  Graf  Buhl  sagt  auf  Seite  316  zu  seinem 
Neffen:  "Au  fond  ist  man  vielleicht  ein  bedauernswerter  Mensch," 
um  auf  Seite  328  aus  Stanis  Mund  zu  horen:  "Du,  Onkel  Kari, 
bist  au  fond,  verzeih,  dass  ich  es  heraussage,  ein  Idealist.  .  .  . 
Au  fond  bist  du  wie  die  Mamu."  Auch  Antoinette  Hechingen  ist 
zum  Teil  von  Kari  Buhl  gepragt;  sie  sagt  ihm  (S.26l):  "Sie 
halten  au  fond  alles  fiir  moglich  und  alles  fur  erlaubt."  Karis 
wirkliche  Partnerin,  Helene,  driickt  sich  ahnlich  aus  (S.392): 

"Au  fond  konnen  wir  Frauen  tun,  was  wir  wollen.M 

Thieberger's  second  example  shows  the  dangers  that  one  must  beware 

of  when  looking  for  these  parallels.  To  have  a  phrase  that  is  used 

by  four  characters  in  the  play  and  attribute  causally  the  influence 

9 

of  this  to  Hans  Karl  is  rather  dubious.'  Au  fond  does  not  add  any¬ 
thing  to  what  the  characters  say  and  it  is  more  probable,  considering 
the  number  of  characters  that  use  it,  that  the  phrase  is  used  as 
an  example  of  empty  cliche.  It  is  easier  to  make  statements  about 
phrases  as  a  sign  of  influence  when  they  are  only  used  by  two 
characters  as  is  the  case  with  Stani  and  Crescence. 

Crescence  calls  Hechingen  "ein  kompletter  Dummkopf M  (160). 

Later  (179)  we  find  Stani  referring  to  him  as  "dieser  ode  Dummkopf . " 
Common  though  the  word  Dummkopf  may  be,  it  seems  to  reflect  the 


au 


^Especially  as  one  can  see  from  Hofmannsthal's  letters  that 
fond  was  commonly  used  at  this  time. 
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way  Stani  adopts  his  mother's  opinions  about  people  and  is  always 
running  to  her  for  advice. 

Another  mannerism  of  speech  that  Stani  has  from  his  mother  is 
the  enumeration  of  facts.  Crescence  says:  "Dafiir  habe  ich  meine 
Indizien,  erstens,  zweitens  und  drittens"  (155  )•  This  becomes 
rather  comic  when  it  is  used  in  an  exaggerated  manner  by  Stani  later 
in  the  play: 

.  .  .  Erstens  die  Bassesse,  einem  Herrn  wie  dir  ins  Gesicht 
zu  schmeicheln.  .  .  .  Zweitens  das  Affichieren  einer  weiss 

Gott  wie  dicken  Freundschaft  mit  der  Helen.  Drittens  die 
Spionage ,  ob  du  dich  fur  sie  interessierst .  .  .  .  Viertens 
diese  masslos  indiskrete  Anspielung  auf  seine  kunftige  Situ¬ 
ation.  .  .  .  Funftens  dieses  odiose  Perorieren,  das  es  einem 
unmoglich  macht ,  auch  nur  ein  Replik  zu  geben.  Sechstens 
dieser  unmogliche  Abgang.  (198) 

Similarly  he  prefaces  his  arguments  later  with  "primo"  and  "secundo" 
(208),  a  variation  on  the  same  mannerism.  Stani' s  remark  to  Hans 
Karl  (180):  "  ich  studier  dich.  In  ein  paar  Jahren  hab  ich  das" 
could  have  been  addressed  to  his  mother  too. 

Neuhoff  seems  to  pick  up  the  foreign  words  used  by  the  Viennese 
and  give  them  a  less  euphemistic  rendering  when  he  uses  them. 

Hans  Karl,  speaking  of  Neuhoff  says:  "Es  gibt  Leute ,  in  deren  Mund 
sich  alle  Nuancen  verandern,  unwillkurlich"  (197)  and  Helene  says 
to  Neuhoff:  "Sie  verwechseln  die  Nuancen"  (256). 

At  one  point  Hans  Karl  turns  to  Stani  saying  that  he  is  not 
much  of  a  conversationalist  himself.  "In  der  Intimitat  schon," 

Stani  replies  (192).  Neuhoff  takes  up  this  word:  "Er  kann  mit 
seiner  Rede  nur  seine  Intimitat  vergeben."  For  Hans  Karl  Intimitat 
is  an  atmosphere  that  exists  outside  him,  at  most  a  relationship 
between  him  and  others  with  him.  For  Neuhoff  on  the  other  hand 
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the  word  signifies  some  sort  of  personal  quality  which  he  expects 
to  be  radiating  from  Hans  Karl. 

Another  example  of  this  change  of  key  when  a  word  is  used  by 

in  fke  Uine 

two  different  people,  again  with  Neuhof  ,  |  ;n  Helene  is  being 

"v/ooed."  Iiejhne  says  to  Neuhof f:  "Sie  sind  aigriert,  wo  es  nicht  am 
Platz  ist”  (256)  to  which  Neuhof f  retorts:  "Uber  was  ich  hinweggehe, 
das  aigriert  mich  nicht.”  The  distinction,  one  between  passive  and 
active,  is  found  throughout  the  play.  Helene  is  trying  to  describe 
the  state  of  mind  Neuhoff  is  in  since  he  knows  that  her  heart  belongs 
to  Hans  Karl,  Neuhoff,  more  down  to  earth  despite  his  claims  to 
mysticism,  pretends  to  look  for  something  specific  that  might  dis¬ 
concert  him.  He  will  not  see  what  she  means  as  a  source  of  annoyance 
(because  he  has  lost)  because  he  will  not  admit  defeat. 

Similarly  the  Famous  Man  talks  of  himself  as  "einen  Gelehrten 
uieines  Ranges”  (225).  The  ridiculous  pride  of  this  category  is  stressed 
by  a  sort  of  comedy  of  repetition.  Edine  says  a  few  minutes  later: 
"Einen  Mann  dieses  Ranges  bitte  ich  nicht  mir  vor zus te lie  11 ,  Baron 
Neuhoff,  sondern  mich  ihm  zu  prasentieren. "  From  the  stage  directions 
we  can  see  that  Edine  could  not  have  overheard  the  Famous  Man's 
description  of  himself,  so  that  the  comic  effect  is  that  of  coincidence. 
Later  (230)  the  Famous  Man  says  of  Hans  Karl:  ”Er  hat  einen  ausser- 
ordent lichen  Rang  innerhalb  der  ersten  Gesellschaft ”  but  one  has 
the  feeling  that  the  professor  is  only  comparing  Hans  Karl's 
popularity  to  his  own  in  another  sphere.  For  earlier  he  had  spoken 
of  his  own  claims  to  respect:  ".meinen  Rang  in  der  wissenschaftlich 
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There  are  many  patterns  of  this  kind,  often  of  opposites  such 
as  "schwierig"  and  "einfach,"  "Geist"  and  "geistlos,”  "Instinlt"  and 
"instinkt  los , "  "Wurde"  and  "wurdelos."  These  are  in  turn  applied 
to  the  whole  society  and  to  particular  individuals.  However,  I  do 
not  intend  to  concentrate  on  these  patterns,  since  their  signif icance 
is  clear  within  the  context.  There  are  other  uses  of  evaluative 
words  that  are  more  peculiar  to  Per  Schwierige . 

The  use  of  French  words,  both  single  words  and  whole  expressions, 
which  Thieberger  pointed  out,  needs  closer  attention  than  a  mere 
relation  to  the  play's  historical  source.  One  can  make  a  division 
between  the  phrases  and  the  nouns  according  to  their  function  within 
the  play. 

Only  Stani,  and  once  his  mother,  use  longish  French  phrases: 
pour  revenir  a  nos  moutons  (153)  is  Crescence's  phrase;  Stani  uses: 
qa  va  sans  dire  (178),  au  pied  de  la  lettre  (275)?  and  bras  dessus 
bras  dessous  (276)  as  well  as  some  other  examples  which  have  comic 
overtones  because  of  the  context  they  appear  in. 

Occasionally  these  French  phrases  become  stressed  by  the  juxta¬ 
position  with  Upper  German  or  ungrammatical  idioms.  The  pattern  is 
familiar  in  modern  German  speech  where  the  phrase  "auf  deutsch  gesagt" 
is  often  intentionally  accompanied  by  an  English  expression.  In 
Per  Schwierige  Stani  gives  some  good  examples  of  this  in  his  last 
ech  in  the  play,  almost  the  final  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  t 
whole  paradox  of  language : 

Was  wir  heute  erlebt  haben,  war  tant  bien  que  mal,  we  mi  m-  ns 
Kind  be  ini  knmsn  nennt.  eine  Verlobung.  .  .  .  Geh  Sie  s  mob 

dire  auf  ihn  zu  und  uraarm  Sie  ihn.  (314) 
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Ironically  two  ol  the  phrases  in  ouestion — "wenn  mans  Kind  beim 
Name n  nennt"  and  "sans  mot  dire*' — are  themselves  concerned  with 
language  and  yet  only  add  to  the  confusion  of  Stani's  words.  However, 
such  contrasts  are  not  always  used  in  such  a  comic  vein.  When 
Hans  Karl's  speech  suddenly  includes  French  words  that  are  not 
customary  in  his  normal  speech  habit,  then  the  effect  is  a  little 
different.  I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  the  scene  with  Helene, 
where  he  has  hurt  her  feelings  and  is  trying  to  bring  the  conversation 
xrom  trie  intimate  back  on  to  the  social  plane  in  order  to  save  her 
any  further  embarrassment.  There  are  in  his  address  two  Gallicisms 
in  close  succession,  something  most  unusual  for  Hans  Karl,  especially 
when  talking  with  someone  like  Helene: 

rlein  Gott,  jetzt  hab  ich  Sie  ganz  bouleversiert ,  das  liegt  an 

meiner  unmoglichen  Art,  ich  attendrier  mich  sofort.  (266 )1C 

The  parallel  to  Hans  Karl's  earlier  scene  with  Antoinette  is  drawn, 
for  bouleversiert  is  the  word  Grescence  uses  to  describe  Antoinette 
once  Hans  Karl  has  left  her  (290).  Clearly  it  is  a  much  more  moving 
spectacle  to  see  Hans  Karl  struggling  to  find  a  veil  of  foreign 
words  that  will  protect  Helene's  feelings  from  the  forcefulness  of 
his  declaration  of  love  than  it  is  to  see  Stani  trying  to  relate 
reality  to  his  cataloguing  process. 

Apart  from  the  foreign  expressions  limited  to  one  or  two 
characters,  there  are  a  number  of  key  French  words  that  are  common 
to  the  speech  of  all  the  main  characters.  Such  words  as  Eleganz , 
Distanz ,  Charme ,  Instinkt ,  Diskretion,  Grazie ,  tenue ,  nonchalance , 
and  RafELnement  form  a  scale  of  values  that  Antoinette,  Crescence  , 

^Thieberger  (96, l8)  points  to  this  as  contrasting  with  Hans 
Karl's  usual  style. 
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Stani,  Hans  Karl,  and  Hechingen  use.  Rosch  has  made  a  useful  analysis 
of  these  words,  in  particular  pointing  out  the  contexts  of  their 
recurrence  and  interpreting  the  play  by  means  of  them.  He  does  not 
point  out,  however,  that  only  the  main  characters  are  observant 
enough  to  judge  people  on  these  criteria  and  that  the  speech  of  the 
minor  figures  has  to  be  integrated  into  an  interpretation  of  the  play 
in  some  other  way.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  terms  refer 
with  few  exceptions  to  the  two  couples  of  the  play:  Helene  and  Hans 
Karl, and  Antoinette  and  Hechingen.”''*  The  French  nouns  refer  to  both 
positive  and  negative  qualities,  features  which  it  would  be  indecent 
to  mention  in  the  eyes  of  the  main  characters. 

Contrasting  to  these  foreign  abstracts  there  is  a  number  of 

equally  abstract  German  nouns  which  border  on  the  philosophical,  a 

feature  which  however  does  not  disturb  the  general  light  mood  of  the 

comedy,  since  the  discussion  is  usually  presented  ironically.  Their 

importance  is  stressed  by  the  number  of  times  they  are  repeated  and 

the  fact  that  it  is  the  hero,  Hans  Karl,  who  uses  most  of  them. 

Such  words  as  moment ,  Augenblick,  Schicksal ,  Zufall ,  hohere  Not  .endig- 

ke it ,  hohere  Macht  occur  mainly  in  conversations  between  Hans  Karl 

and  Stani  or  Antoinette.  The  contrast  is  between  French  words  used 

to  describe  people's  qualities  and  German  words  used  to  define  the 

12 

forces,  Chance  or  divine,  that  rule  the  characters.  One  cannot 

^The  exception  to  this  is  Furlani,  to  a  large  degree  an  extension 
of  Hans  Karl. 

1  2 

There  are  striking  iorrespondences  between  the  German  key  words 
and  the  terminology  of  Kie  ard ■  Either/Or.  Hamburger  (37,71) 

says  that  Kierkegaard  influences  Hofmannsthal's  thought  probably  more 
than  any  other  writer.  Ther  '  to  my  knowledge  no  study  of  the 
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limit  the  use  of  French  words  to  a  negative  aesthetic  attitude.  Many 
of  them  apply  to  Helene  and  are  also  used  by  herj  and  she  Is  by  far 
the  most  positive  character  in  the  play. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  French  epithets  and  qualitative  nouns 
might  be  viewed  as  euphemisms  in  situations  where  people's  qualities 
are  being  discussed.  There  is  another  level  on  which  the  subject 
matter  is  so  personal  that  such  social  language  has  to  be  abandoned. 
Helene  and  Hans  Karl,  when  talking  to  each  other,  do  not  use  them. 

The  sympathy  they  feel  for  one  another  makes  such  indirect  statements 
unnecessary. 


affinities  and  the  differences  between  their  thought  on  marriage, 
Chance,  and  Higher  Necessity  (in  Per  Schwierige  the  conversation 
between  Hans  Karl  and  Stani  on  marriage  is  important  for  this  subject). 
Requadt  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  similarities  between 
5ither/0r  and  the  early  lyrical  dramas  (77,6 3ff)»  Rosch  takes  up 
this  remark  (84,236)  and  says  that  the  parallels  could  also  be  seen 
in  the  later  works.  In  fact  in  a  recent  article  on  Per  Unbestechlicht; 
Requadt  seems  to  have  taken  Rosch' s  hint,  for  he  draws  a  number  of 
parallels  between  Jar^omir  and  the  seducer  of  vol.  1  of  Either/Or. 

Certainly  Per  Schwierige  is  closer  to  Eithe r/Qr  than  the  works 
that  comparative  studies  have  so  far  concentrated  on:  Moliere's 
comedies,  Granville-Barker ' s  Waste ,  and  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

The  terminology  of  Either/Or ,  especially  the  "Diary  of  the 
Seducer,"  is  very  close  to  the  abstract  German  concepts  of  Pe 
Schwierige .  Hamburger  writes:  "Ausser  einer  einzigen  Aufzeichnung 
in  Mereschkowskis  Tolstoi  und  Postoewski  als  Menschen  und  Klinstler 
.  .  .  stehen  alle  in  den  Buchern  auffindbaren  Auf zeichnungen  zu  Per 

Schwie rige  in  Werken  von  Kierkegaard"  (37,71).  The  two  books  in 
question  are  Stadien  auf  dem  Lebenswege  and  Tagebuch  des  Verfiihrers. 

The  aesthetic  creed  of  "the  moment  is  e verything"  (l,427)  is  trans- 
ferred  from  Kierkegaard's  A  to  Antoinette:  "Der  Moment  ist  ja  alles" 
(P2,249).  The  parallel  between  the  letters  A  and  B  in  Kierkegaard's 
book,  and  Antoinette  and  Graf  Buhl  in  the  comedy  seems  more  than 
coincidental  when  one  remembers  that  their  attitudes  to  life  cor¬ 
respond.  The  difference  is  that  Kierkegaard  does  not  come  down  so 
clearly  on  the  ethical  side  of  life,  his  presentation  is  more  ironic 
than  Hofmannsthal's.  Furthermore  Hofmannsthal  uses  not  only  the  same 
abstract  terminology  as  Kierkegaard,  he  also  weaves  a  set  of  French 
abstract  concepts  into  his  play  that  are  not  used  by  Kierkegaard. 
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The  foreign  expressions  can  be  interpreted  in  another  light: 

the  degree  to  which  they  are  distanced  from  reality.  For  if  one's 

own  language  is  an  abstraction  from  reality,  a  foreign  language  is  doubly 

an  abstraction  since  it  is  lacking  in  the  immediate  associations 

one's  own  language  has.  Hofma.nnsthal  often  criticised  the  emptiness 

of  abstract  concepts,  Begri f f ssprache ,  and  the  way  they  stood  in 

between  the  speaker  and  reality.  If  the  Be grif fe  are  in  a  foreign 

language,  they  not  only  become  a  veil,  but  a  stylised  element  that 

draws  attention  away  from  reality  and  more  towards  the  preciosity  of 

the  words  themselves,,  Hence  it  is  significant  that  the  ultimate 

experiences  described  in  Per  Schwie rige ,  such  as  the  episode  of 

Hans  Karl's  vision  of  marriage,  are  narrated  in  a  purer  German. 

Darin  ist  aber  so  ein  Grausen,  dass  der  Mensch  etwas  hat  finden 
mussen,  urn  sich  aus  diesem  Sumpf  herauszuziehe n ,  bei  seinem 
eigenen  Schopf.  Und  so  hat  er  das  Institut  gefunden,  das  aus 
dem  Zufalligen  und  Unreinen  das  Notwendige ,  das  Bleibende  und 
das  Gultige  macht :  die  Ehe .  (243) 

And  similarly  Hans  Karl's  language  is  free  from  Gallicisms  when  he 

is  talking  more  specifically  of  his  vision: 

Das  war  nur  ein  Moment,  dreissig  Sekunden  sollen  es  gewesen 
sein,  aber  nach  innen  hat  das  ein  anderes  Mass.  FUr  mich  wars 
eine  ganze  Lebenszeit,  die  ich  gelebt  hab ,  und  in  diesem  Stuck 
Leben,  da  waren  Sie  meine  Frau.  (263) 

We  have  seen  that  the  language  of  the  secondary  characters  was 
more  individualised  and  did  not  have  the  abstract  concepts  of  the 
language  of  the  main  characters'  speech.  One  can  distinguish  two 
types  of  evaluative  words  in  the  language  of  the  main  characters. 

French  words  used  mainly  to  describe  people  and  their  behaviour,  and 
a  number  of  German  ones  referring  to  the  forces  behind  the  life  of 
these  characters.  Furthermore,  Hans  Karl  uses  a  vocabulary  almost 
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free  from  foreign  words  when  describing  the  vision  of  his  marriage 
with  Helene  as  well  as  his  views  on  what  marriage  should  be  to  Stani. 

2.  Metaphor  in  the  Language  of  "Per  Schwierige" 

Apart  from  the  comic  mixed  metaphors  of  secondary  characters  such 
as  Neuhoff  and  the  Famous  Man,  there  is  little  noticeable  use  of 
metaphor  in  the  language  of  Per  Schwierige.  As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  main  characters  tend  to  talk  in  a  series  of  abstractions  and 
categories.  The  two  main  metaphors  that  I  have  been  able  to  locate 
on  a  more  serious  level  are  remarkable  in  that  they  are  not  only 
metaphors  in  general  terms  but  also  have  their  correlates  in  the  actual 
events  of  the  soiree. 

In  a  footnote  (84,146)  Rosch  gives  a  list  of  the  variations  on 
the  phrase  in  der  Hand  to  be  found  in  Per  Schwierige.  He  notes 
the  following: 

Helene  Mhat  sich  in  der  Hand"  (247),  Kari  hat  sich  "so  wenig  in 
der  Hand"  (296),  Antoinette  gibt  sich  "zu  sehr  aus  der  Hand" 

(391),  Hechingen  ist  nur  zu  bereit,  "sein  Schicksal  in  die  Hand" 
anderer  zu  legen  (271),  Stani  meint  "inrnier  alles  in  der  Hand"  zu 
haben  (l84),  Crescence  glaubt  alles  "in  die  Hand  nehraen"  zu 
konnen  (210),  wie  auch  Vinzenz  stets  "die  Sache  in  die  Hand" 
nimmt  (308),  weil  er  "die  Herrschaft  in  die  Hand  bekommen" 
will.  (34,117) 

Earlier  Rosch  (84,121)  linked  this  phrase  in  der  Hand  and  its 
vari  .tions  in  Stani ' e  case  with  a  sort  of  possessive  positivism,  the 
idea  of  being  master  and  controller  of  one's  Fate.  This  fits  with 
Stani's  categories,  where  by  forming  the  image  that  suits  him  he  s 
at  least  to  himself  to  be  in  control  of  the  situation. 

The  phrase  in  der  Hand  and  variations  on  this  image  fit  into 
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another  associative  context  in  the  olay.  One  of  the  original  uses 

of  this  phrase  was  in  card-games,  dice-games,  and  other  games  of 

chance  where  one  did  literally  have  one's  fortune --good  or  bad--in 

one's  hand.  In  a  play  where  Zuf all  and  a  hohere  Notwendigkeit  are 

important  forces  the  image  becomes  relevant  to  this  wider  context. 

The  game  of  bridge  is  mentioned  so  often  at  the  soiree  that  it  must 

have  more  than  incidental  significance  in  the  play.  Grescence  says 

of  the  game  she  has  just  been  playing: 

Ich  muss  zuriick  zu  der  Partie,  du  kannst  dir  denken,  wie  ich 
gespielt  hab.  Die  Mariette  Stradonitz  invitiert  auf  Herz, 
ich  spiel  Karo,  dazwischen  bet  ich  die  ganze  Zeit  zu  die  vier- 
zehn  Nothelfer.  Gleich  darauf  mach  ich  Renonce  in  Pik.  Endlich 
kann  ich  aufstehen.  (291) 

Marie tte  has  a  phonetic  similarity  to  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  name 
Strado-nit z  is  similar  to  the  Russian  stem  strado  of  the  verb  "to 
suffer."  Antoinette  suffers:  "es  steht  immer  ein  una  derselbe  stumme 
Vorwurf  in  ihm  [her  facej  eingegraben:  Warum  habts  ihr  mich  alle  dem 
fiirchterlichen  Zufall  uberlassen?"  (26l)  Similarly  it  could  be  said 
of  Antoinette:  "fsiej  invitiert  auf  Herz."  And  Grescence  plays  her 
trump  card  in  this  game  of  affairs,  not  "Karo"  but  Kari. 

The  game  of  bridge  also  links  with  the  name  of  the  Famous  Man, 
Briicke  ,  and  his  rival,  Bruckner.  Bearing  in  mind  the  polarity  between 
the  words  Philosoph  and  Philologe ,  the  enmity  of  Briicke  and  Bruckner, 
one  might  expect  to  find  some  clear-cut  division  between  those  who 
play  bridge  and  those  who  do  not.  Especially  as  three  of  the  main 
characters  in  the  play,  Helene,  Antoinette,  and  Hans  Karl  are  expressly 
mentioned  as  not  playing  bridge.  In  fact  the  pattern  is  a  little 
more  complicated  than  this. 
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Nanni,  one  of  the  minor  characters,  must  be  accounted  for  here 
as  she  complicates  the  image.  At  first  the  only  two  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  we  learn  about  Nanni  seem  paradoxical.  "Der  Furlani,  iiber 
den  ist  die  Nanni  ganz  verriickt"  (212).  And  yet  (23^)  she  says: 

"Ich  spiel  ja  so  gem."  The  one  love  seems  to  link  her  intimately 
with  Hans  Karl,  the  other  to  label  her  as  indiscrete.  It  is  only 
when  we  learn  of  her  distanced  attitude  to  the  game  of  bridge  that 
we  see  her  as  still  close  in  spirit  to  Hans  Karl.  She  uses  the  image 
of  card-playing  (linking  metaphor  and  reality)  to  tell  Antoinette 
how  she  should  play  her  hand  to  win  Hans  Karl: 

Sie  muss  tun,  als  ob  er  ihr  egal  war.  Das  weiss  ich  vom  Karten- 
spielen:  wenn  man  die  Karten  leichtsinnig  in  die  Hand  nimmt , 
dann  kommt ' s  Gluck.  Man  muss  sich  immer  die  innere  Uberlegenheit 
me  nagie  re  n .  ( 23^  ) 

Wer  wird  die  Karten  wegschmeissen ,  solang  er  eine  Chance  hat.  (235) 
Here,  as  with  Hans  Karl’s  handling  of  his  friends,  the  nonchalant 
touch  is  preferred,  but--and  this  is  the  big  "but"  that  Hans  Karl 
fails  to  realise--one  has  to  play  the  game  to  win,  one  cannot  stay 
outside  of  it.  Moreover,  if  one  holds  on  too  tightly  or  plays  too 
intensely,  then  one  has  already  lost. 

When  talking  of  Hans  Karl’s  opaque  nature,  Helene  says: 

"freilich  ist  alles  ein  Versteckenspiel"  (255).  Hechingen  uses  the 
play  image  very  often.  For  him  that  evening  at  the  soiree  there  is 
"etwas  Serioses  auf  dem  Spiel"  (2?1).  "Bedenke,  was  fur  mich  auf  dem 
Spiel  steht"  he  says  to  Stani  (272).  And  later  when  talking  with 
his  wife  of  the  pleasure  he  has  in  her  ways:  "Deinen  Charme ,  deinen 
Stolz  im  Spiel  zu  sehen,  die  ganze  Frau,  die  man  liebt,  plotzlich 
vor  sich  zu  sehen,  sie  leben  zu  sehen"  (283). 
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The  word  Spie 1  receives  further  emphasis  by  the  number  of  times 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  stage  directions.  Part  of  the  stage  directions 
for  Crescence's  movements  when  leaving  Hans  Karl’s  room  is:  "Im 
Begriff  hinauszugehe n ,  macht  sie  wiederum  kehrt,  kommt  bis  an  den 
Schreiht isch  vor.  ...  Sie  geht  wieder  zur  Tiir,  das  gleicne  Spiel.  .  .  . 

Noch  einmal  das  gleiche  Spiel.”  (163)  Similarly  Agathe  when  she  is 
loath  to  leave  Hans  Karl  until  she  has  a  more  definite  answer: 

’’Agathe  ist  wieder  in  der  Tiir  erschienen,  gleiches  Spiel  wie  friiher” 
(198).  Although  there  is  always  a  little  difficulty  in  interpreting 
words  in  the  stage  directions  into  the  play,  one  might  argue  that  if 
the  play  is  produced  the  way  the  directions  state  it  to  be,  then  it 
should  be  clear  to  the  audience  that  these  movements  do  resemble  a 
sort  of  game  and  they  should  be  able  to  link  this  with  the  Spiel 
image  that  runs  the  length  of  the  language  of  the  play,  as  well  as 
in  concrete  form  in  the  bridge  game  at  the  soiree. 

Even  words  that  are  now  usually  used  figuratively  become  noticeable 
as  being  ambiguous  in  the  context  of  Der  Schwierige.  Hans  Karl  sees 
life  as  "ein  Hierhin-  und  Dorthingewor fenwerden”  (245),  similar  to 
the  Barock  image  of  man  as  ”ein  Spielball  des  Glucks.”  He  is  called 
a  "Spie lverderber”  (152).  The  verb  ”sich  abspielen”  (251)  (265)  and 
the  description  of  Helene  as  "ein  Schauspiel  fur  Gotter”  (256)  fit 
in  here  too. 

In  fact  the  Spiel  images  refer  to  various  sorts  of  games  and 
one  cannot  limit  them  to  cards  and  bridge  alone.  Certain  images  seem 
to  refer  to  the  game  of  chance  where  one  has  one's  fortune  in  one's 
hands.  This  links  with  Antoinette's  preoccupation  with  hands. 
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Stani  says  to  Hans  Karl:  ”Zum  Beispiel  unsere  Hande .  Sie  ist  in 
Ekstase  vo<r  deinen  Handen”  (177).  She  tells  Hans  Karl  later  that 
she  likes  his  hands  but  cannot  bear  her  husband’s  hands  (247). 

Hans  Karl  has  Mdas  Handgelenk  irnmer  geschmeidig,  urn  loszulassen”  (l8l) 
and  Hechingen  says  that  Hans  Karl  taught  him  to  approach  life  ”mit 
einem  leichten  Handgelenk”  (274).  Both  of  these  images  are  reminiscent 
of  Nanni’s  advice  to  Antoinette  on  the  need  for  nonchalance  in 
playing  cards.  Hands  reflect  attitudes. 

But  there  are  other  images  to  suggest  that  the  game  is  a  cross 
between  blind-man’s-buff  and  hide-and-seek.  Edine  (222)  says:  ’’Man 
will  doch  ein  bissl  eine  schone  Art,  ein  Versteckenspielen. ”  Of 
Hans  Karl  Helene  remarks:  "Er  lasst  sicn  mit  plumpen  Handen  nicht 
fassen”  (255).  Helene  (276)  ”tritt  aus  einer  kleinen  versteckten 
Tiir”  and  Neuhoff  says  to  Antoinette  that  in  comparison  with  her  own 
"andere  Gesichter  verstecken  alles”  (80).  A  number  of  times  characters 
reach  out  to  each  other  as  if  they  were  blind-folded  for  some  game: 

Hans  Karl  to  Helene  (266),  Neuhoff  to  Antoinette  three  times  (28l), 
and  Hechingen  to  Antoinette  (283)  (284)  (285). 

Another  metaphor  in  the  play  that  is  also  a  stage  reality  is 
the  image  of  the  house.  Hans  Karl  says  to  Crescence  (153):  ”Ich 
begreife  noch  allenfalls,  dass  sich  Leute  finden,  die  ein  Haus  machen, 
aber  nicht,  dass  es  welche  gibt ,  die  hingehen.”  ”Ein  Haus  machen” 
is  a  phrase  not  common  in  everyday  German.  Whether  it  is  already  an 
anachronism  or  is  confined  to  a  certain  social  group,  I  have  not 
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been  able  to  ascertain.  The  fact  that  it  would  strike  the  average 
theatre-goer  as  unusual  remains.  The  same  idea  is  contained  in  the 
English  word 'house -par ty"  except  that  in  Per  Schwierige  it  is  only 
for  an  evening  (soiree)  and  not  a  whole  weekend  that  it  lasts.  The 
phrase  can  have  a  much  wider  meaning  at  another  level.  Houses  have 
often  been  used  to  stand  as  images  for  words  and  language  (e.g.  Rilke 
and  Wittgenstein).  Requadt  (?6,268)  quotes  Hofmannsthal's  "wir,  die 
wir  in  Hausern  wohnen"  (GLP-47)  and  goes  on  to  say:  "Hofmannsthal 
meint,  in  den  Hausern  der  Sprache."  The  two  levels  of  meaning  are 
interrelated.  Hans  Karl  can  understand  that  people  can  have  a 
soiree  but  not  that  other  people  go  to  it.  He  can  understand  that 
people  build  their  world  of  language  conventions,  but  not  that  other 
people  can  be  fitted  into  it.  Hence  when  Hans  Karl  leaves  his  own 
room  and  his  own  house  to  go  to  the  Altenwyl's  he  is  making  a 
concession  to  their  world  of  reality.  And  this  is  more  than  on  the 
physical  level  the  effort  of  going.  Physical  realities  are  at  the 
same  time  metaphors  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  when,  as 
here  and  with  the  game  of  bridge,  there  is  a  parallel  between  the 
metaphors  that  the  characters  use  in  their  speech  and  the  world 
of  the  drama. 


3.  Significant  Names  and  Their  Function  in  the  Play 

In  various  interpretations  of  Der  Schwierige  there  ha£/  been  a 


■^The  phrase  is  also  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Mann's  uDer  kleine  Herr 
Friedemann,"  Samtliche  Erzahlungen,  Frankfurt  a.M.,  19^3,  pp. 65-66. 

Here  it  is  used  in  a  North  German  context,  so  that  it  could  be  confined 
to  a  certain  upper  class  context  and  not  to  a  particular  time  or  region. 
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number  of  aperqus  about  the  meanings  of  the  characters'  names. 

These  have  remained  on  the  level  of  factual  information  without 
being  integrated  into  the  general  theme  of  the  play.  Considering 
that  the  value  of  such  noms  parlants  has  been  just  as  much  a  bone 
of  academic  contention  as  the  use  of  leitmotif,  which  has  also  been 
seen  as  a  tendency  towards  oversimplification,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
the  names  of  Per  Schwierige  in  a  larger  framework  so  that  they  may 
not  be  similarly  dismissed. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Die  Zeit  the  novelist  Arno  Schmidt  argued 

that  they  limit  the  character  to  whom  they  are  attached,  pander  to 

the  reader's  general  desire  for  simplicity  (to  be  able  to  separate 

the  hero  from  the  bad  men ), and  re  flee t  the  general  allegorical  mood 

of  much  second-rate  literature: 

Das  ist  eine  der  grossen  Gefahren  in  unserer  Zeit,  diese  Um- 
gehung  des  Wortverrats  durch  kindliche  Bildlein;  dieser 
systematische  Unterschleif  beirn  Bewusstwe rdenwolle n  von  Fakten; 
diese  staatlich  geforderte  Regression  des  Verstandes  auf  eine 
heraldisch  versimpelte  Zeichensprache  bei  Vorgangen,  die  der 
"Mann  auf  der  Strasse"  ohnehin  nur  verschwo  men  wahr zunehmen 
beliebt . 

Schmidt  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  covert  use  of  significant 
names— a  moot  point.  However,  noms  parlants  can  hardly  detract  from 
a  work  if  they  have  a  function  in  it.  It  seems  significant  that 
H-ns  Karl,  who  is  acutely  sensitive  to  the  nuance  of  words,  has  a 
good  memory  for  names  (177).  Per  Schwierige  is  a  play  that  is  very 
much  concerned  with  defining  characters  on  stage  from  various  per¬ 
spectives.  Hence  the  names  are  an  extension  of  categorical  description. 
Most  of  the  allusions  to  character  in  the  names  are  covert.  In  an 


article  on  Der  Unbestechliche  Requadt's  internretation  of  the  noraes 
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is  mainly  etymological  just  as  my  following  analysis  of  the  names 
of  Per  Schwierige  is. 

One  might  add  that  any  device  used  ironically,  as  the  names  in 
Per  Schwierige  usually  are,  cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  criterion 
as  if  its  functions  were  serious  ones  since  its  whole  context  is 
different.  When  used  ironically  the  significant  name  is  never  the 
frame  of  limitation  within  which  a  character  must  live ,  but  rather 
merely  a  norm  against  which  he  may  be  judged  without  necessarily 
conforming. 

There  are  two  names  derived  from  Latin  present  participles. 

Vinzenz  (!,vincensM-conquering)  and  Crescence  ( "crescens"-increasing  ) . 

The  idea  of  Vinzenz  as  the  conquering  servant  who  is  trying  to  take 
over  the  household  is  also  revealed,  as  we  shall  see  elsewhere,  in 
his  rather  military  vocabulary.  Indeed  he  sometimes  seems  to  be 
more  Prussian  in  spirit  than  Neuhoff.  Crescence  too  has  this  active 
spirit.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  of  these  verbs  are  active, 
ones  that  can  denote  intention  ( Absicht  ) ,  one  of  the  main  leitmotif 
words  in  the  play.  Whereas  Vinzenz  is  trying  to  take  over  the  household, 
Crescence  is  trying  to  increase  the  prospects  of  her  son  Stani  in 
marriage  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Hans  Karl's. 

Crescence 's  surname  is  Freudenberg  and  this  in  part  links  her 
with  another  character  in  the  play:  Edine  Merenberg.  It  is  not  only 
the  "berg"  part  of  their  names  that  they  have  in  common.  Phonetically 
"Meren-"  is  the  same  as  the  German  verb  mehren,  "to  increase."  In 


1  The  

Hamburger  (39*XIX). 


these  two  names,  Vinzenz,  is  discussed  by 
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other  words,  in  both  parts  of  their  names  Crescence  Freuden(berg ) 
and  Edine  Mere n( berg )  have  certain  similarities.  But  whereas 
Crescence  is  attempting  to  increase  her  ;son's  chances,  all  Edine  is 
trying  to  increase  is  her  store  of  superficial  knowledge. 

In  the  Fischer  pocket-book  edition  Edine  is  introduced  by 
Altenwyl  as  Countess  Merenberg  (p.47)  but  is  then  referred  to  twice 
by  Neuhoff  as  Merenburg  (53  and  58).  In  the  Steiner  edition  the 
spelling  of  the  name  has  been  normalised  to  Merenberg  on  these  two 
occasions  (P2,225  and  230),  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  function  to  explain  this  "error."  It  is  only  Neuhoff  who 
makes  the  mistake  and  it  is  a  significant  one  (from  Be r g  to  Burg ) 
when  one  remembers  how  Neuhoff  refers  to  himself  as  "ein  fahrender 
Ritter"  (P2,195)-  Neuhoff  is  a  Don  Quixotte  of  love  and  as  such  he 
sees  a  fortress  to  be  stormed  in  every  woman  he  comes  across.  So  the 
change  from  Merenberg  to  Merenburg  would  very  well  suit  his  image 
of  her.  If  anyone  but  Neuhoff  were  to  make  this  mistake,  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  so  striking. 

As  Naef  has  pointed  out  (66,200),  the  name  Neuhoff  seems  to  be 
a  play  on  the  name  Casa-nova.  In  an  earlier  version  he  was  actually 
called  "Neuhaus,"  which  would  have  been  a  more  direct  translation. 

The  sentence  is:  "Discretion  des  Denkens:  die  Neuhaus  nicht  hat" 
(37,73)-  The  change  to  Neuhoff,  apart  from  making  the  allusion  less 
obvious,  brings  in  two  further  word  plays:  "den  Hof  machen,"  which 
seems  to  be  Neuhoff’s  constant  preoccupation,  and  "Hoffnung,"  the 
thing  he  always  has  as  far  as  women  are  concerned. 

His  Christian  name,  Theophil,  is  more  of  a  problem.  It  links 
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with  the  name  Theodor  ("gift  of  God")  in  Der  Unbestechliche .  But 


here  the  name  ("lover  of  God")  is  used  ironically . ^  Although 
Theodor  was  literally  a  god-sent  person  on  earth,  one  can  hardly 
see  Theophil  Neuhoff  as  a  lover  sent  by  any  but  his  own  gods.  This 
name  may  refer  to  his  mystic  pretentions  and  the  power  which  he  says 
is  given  to  him  by  God.  In  this  connection  it  is  striking  that 
Neuhoff  recommends  the  artist  Bohuslawsky  to  Hans  Karl  (192)  for 
Bohu-slawsky  is  a  translation  into  the  Russian  of  the  name  Theo-phil. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  anything  that  Neuhoff  is  interested  in 
is  in  fact  no  more  than  an  extension  of  an  interest  in  himself. 

Rosch  (84,153ff)  and  many  other  critics  have  pointed  out  the 
contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  in  some  of  the  names. 

On  one  side  we  have  names  representing  the  old,  traditional  con¬ 
servative  faction  of  the  society  portrayed:  Helene  Altenwyl  and  her 
father.  "Altenwyl"  means  literally  "old  town"  and  it  also  sounds 
rather  like  Altwien  (24,227),  so  there  is  a  double  connection.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  Neuhoff,  Neugebauer,  and  Vinzenz  is  referred 
to  as  "der  neue  Diener."  He  was  originally  going  to  be  called 
Nowak  (94,116).  Rosch  gives  many  more  juxtapositions  of  the  adjectives 
new  and  old,  but  here  our  concern  is  with  the  names  only. 

Antoinette  Hechingen,  called  Toinette  by  her  friends,  is  always 
being  mentioned  as  the  "grande  dame  des  18.  Jahrhunderts"  and  the 



Hofmannsthal  does  sometimes  use  names  ironically,  e.g.  the  bad 
luck  of  Fortunio  in  Der  weisse  Fache r . Th&r&is.as  Requadt  points  out 
(78,229). the  irony  of  the  title  Der  Unbestechliche.  It  obviously 
refers  to  Robespierre's  sobriquet  of  "L ' incorrupt i ble . "  But  whereas 
Robespierre  destroyed  the  order  of  class  serving  class,  Theodor  is 
willing  to  help  uphold  it. 
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most  splendid  example  of  such  a  grande  dame  was  of  course  Marie 
Ant oine t te .  It  is  not  surprising  that  Antoinette  has  a  collection 

of  eighteenth  century  furniture  (Riesener)  and  that  Stani  should 
think  it  quite  reasonable  that  she  should  want  to  read  eighteenth 
century  French  books. 

The  names  of  Neuge bauer ,  Hans  Karl's  private  secretary,  and 
Briickne r ,  the  man  with  whom  the  Famous  Man  is  confused,  have  something 
in  common  with  Vinzenz  and  Crescence.  The  "-bauer"  part  as  well  as 
Bruckner  suggest  the  same  active,  "intentional"  attitude.  These 
characters  do  indeed  belong  to  the  group  who  aim  for  a  lot  and  never 
achieve  anything.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bruckner  wrote  the 
book  tlber  den  Ursprung  aller  Religionen,  which  is  dilettantish  even 
by  the  standards  of  Briicke  ,  the  Famous  Man. 

The  name  Briicke  has  several  other  connotations.  It  may  imply 
that  he  is  a  mediator,  not  so  much  between  two  types  of  people--the 
academic  and  the  layman--as  between  two  ages:  that  of  refined  con¬ 
versation,  polite  vanities,  and  the  oncoming  age  of  mundane  facts. 

It  also  links  with  the  game  of  bridge  which  is  destroying  the  art  of 
conversation,  according  to  Altenwyl. 

Of  Stani  Freudenberg,  Crescence's  son,  it  can  only  be  assumed 
that  his  name  is  the  diminutive  of  Stanislaus . lo  The  important 
thing  is  that  his  name  always  appears  in  the  diminutive,  just  as  he 
appears  to  many,  particularly  his  mother  and  Antoinette,  to  be  a 
diminutive  version  of  Hans  Karl. 

- - — 

In  fact  few  of  the  characters'  nicknames  are  diminutives.  Kari 
certainly  is  not,  and  seems  to  reflect  more  than  anything  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  his  personality,  his  image  in  society.  Nandi  and  Poldo 
reflect  the  Upper  German  habit  of  naking  a  diminutive  from  the  second 
part  of  the  name,  i.e.  Ferdinand ,  Leopold. 
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Jith  the  name  Ians  Karl  the  contrast  between  simplicity  and 
dii.icul-y  is  suggested  by  Hans,  the  simple  sort  of  fellow,  and  Karl, 
reminiscent  of  "Karl  der  Grosse."  These  two  sides  of  him  are  also 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  his  real  name  is  Hans  Karl,  and  yet  almost 
eveiyone  refers  to  him  as  Kari.  His  surname,  Buhl,  has  been  linked 

by  Hamburger  with  the  verb  buhlen  (39,lxviii).  This  verb  does  not 
have  the  positive  connotations  of  love  that  are  associated  with  the 

„  i  18 

name  Helene. 

Furlani  is  the  main  symbolical  character  in  the  comedy.  His 
name  comes  from  the  noun  Furlane ,  meaning  an  inhabitant  of  Fruili , 
in  Northern  Italy.  Requadt  has  noted  (84,108)  that  the  region  was 
noted  for  its  graceful  dances  and  this  links  with  Furlani’ s  grace. 

The  importance  of  this  name  for  Hans  Karl's  behaviour  is  in  its 
emphasis  on  grace. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  most  discussions  of  names  in 
Der  Schwierige  so  far  have  been  more  concerned  with  merely  locating 
a  possible  meaning  rather  than  linking  this  to  the  context  of  the 
play's  meaning.  For  example  Requadt  rightly  points  to  the  parallel 
between  the  name  of  Helene's  lady-in-waiting,  Miss  Jekyll,  with 
R.L.  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  ftyde  (78,222).  But  it  does  not 
seem  very  important  merely  to  point  to  her  as  Helene's  other  self. 

But  if  one  remembers  that  it  is  when  Helene  is  going  out  to  meet 


17 

Giordano  (31,265)  discusses  how  a  similar  choice  between  two 
names,  Octavian  or  Quinquin,  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  speaker  to 
this  character  in  Der  Rosenkavalier .  In  Der  Unbestechlic he  Jaromir 
shows  his  contempt  for  Theodor  by  calling  him  Fritz. 

18 

A Hofmannsthal  uses  this  verb  negatively  of  Mariquita  in  Andreas 
oder  die  Vereinigten:  "Kein  Wort  darin  iiber  den  Moment  hinaus  ge- 
meint--sie  buhlt  immerfort  mit  allem,  was  sie  umgibt."  (E,207) 
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Hans  Karl  and  confess  her  love  to  him  (278)  that  she  says  she  does 
not  want  to  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Jekyll,  then  the  name  has  a  much 
greater  functional  importance.  Helene  is  going  to  meet  Hans  Karl 
without  any  pretence,  she  has  cast  off  her  outer  self  (Miss  Jekyll). 

Another  such  mysterious  name,  apparently  on  the  periphery  of 
the  play  and  yet  possibly  closely  linked  to  its  theme  is  Feri 
Uhlfeldt .  He  was  the  man  from  whom  Hans  Karl  rescued  Antoinette 
(P2,l?8f ).  Phonetically  the  name  is  similar  to  Ferus  (B)uhlfeld, 
'•fierce  in  the  field  of  love."  It  is  clear  why  Hans  Karl  sees  the 
man  as  such  a  danger  to  Antoinette  and  feels  obliged  to  rescue  her. 
"Sie  waren  in  der  grossen  Ge  fahr ,  in  die  Hande  von  einem  Unwiirdigen 
zu  fallen,"  he  tells  Antoinette  (24l). 

Just  as  silence  plays  a  major  part  in  the  speech  in  De 
Schwie rige ,  so  those  points  where  names  are  omitted  are  often  just 
as  interesting.  There  are  two  notable  instances. 

Neugebauer  never  calls  either  of  his  fiancees  by  name  when 
talking  about  them  to  Hans  Karl.  His  first  he  refers  to  as  "die 
Beschliesserin  von  Schloss  Hohenbiihl"  and  the  second  as  "die  Tochter 
eines  hohen  Beamten"  (173 )•  Neugebauer  is  a  social  climber  who 
thinks  in  social  categories.  Hence  his  fiancees  become  stepping- 
stones  and  their  social  rank  is  of  great  concern  to  him. 

The  other  case  where  the  name  is  conspicuously  absent  is  that 
of  the  Famous  Man.  We  do  of  course  find  out  slowly  what  his  real 
name  is,  but  the  cipher  attached  to  him  is  ironic. 

Apart  from  the  names  list  above  there  are  one  or  two  names  in 
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in  the  play  to  which  I  can  attach  no  meaning.  They  are  Lukas, 

Poldo,  Hechingen,  Nanni,  Huberta,  Agatne  (means  "good"  but  does  not 
seem  to  fit  convincingly ) ,  and  Edine . 

4.  Hans  Karl  and  Language 

Having  gone  against  the  stream  in  approaching  Per  Schwierige 
by  starting  with  the  peripheral  characters  and  going  to  the  main 
ones  afterwards,  we  are  now  left  with  Hans  Karl  and  his  attitude  to 
language.  His  use  of  language  has  to  some  extent  been  discussed  in 
the  contrasting  of  German  and  French  abstract  concepts.  With  the 
exception  of  noting  his  extremely  telegraphic  style  when  using  the 
telephone  ("diese  indiskrete  Maschine"  (195)),  there  is  little  else 
to  note  about  his  style.  On  the  other  hand  his  consciousness  of  the 
problem  of  communication  is  something  that  isolates  him  from  the 
other  characters  and  makes  a  discussion  of  his  views  on  language 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  language  of  the  comedy. 

In  keeping  Hans  Karl  to  the  end  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
pitfalls  of  interpreting  Per  Schwierige  will  be  avoided.  Hans  Karl's 
attitude  to  speech  is  often  outlined  first  and  seen  as  something 
more  positive  than  it  in  fact  is.  Silence  as  a  faute  de  mieux  is 
then  contrasted  with  the  abuse  of  speech  by  the  other  characters.  As 
a  result  Hans  Karl  is  not  only  seen  in  a  far  too  positive  light  at 
the  beginning,  but  any  progress  he  does  make  towards  using  language 
on  a  more  intimate  level  is  obscured  since  this  would  imply  a  circular 
argument  most  critics  have  wished  to  avoid.  The  difficulty  is  to 
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avoid  givinr  an  overpositive  image  of  the  play's  ending  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  to  take  into  account  what  progress  Hans  Karl  does  make. 

If  one  starts  with  the  language  of  the  minor  characters  and  then  works 
towards  Hans  Karl,  then  the  further  direction  of  contrast  with  his 
later  development  becomes  more  natural  to  follow. 

Many  of  the  characters  of  Per  Schwierige  attribute  Hans  Karl's 
social  status  to  his  silences.  They  are  looked  upon  as  the  mark  of 
what  Hechingen  terms  "die  Einsamkeit  des  superioren  Menschen"  (310). 

For  example  Stani  says: 

Das  bewundere  ich  ja  so  an  dir:  du  redest  wenig,  bist  so  zer- 
streut  und  wirkst  so  stark.  Deswe gen  find  ich  auch  ganz  natiirlich, 
woriiber  so  viele  Leut  den  Mund  zerreissen:  dass  du  im  Herrenhaus 
seit  anderthalb  Jahren  deinen  Sitz  eingenommen  hast,  aber  nie 
das  Wort  ergreifst.  .  .  .  Sin  solcher  Herr  spricht  eben  durch 

seine  Person.  (179-80) 

In  some  ways  Hans  Karl  is  a  little  like  Altenwyl  in  his  weakness. 

Altenwyl  spends  a  lot  of  his  time  bewailing  the  lost  art  of  conversation. 

Hans  Karl  spends  much  of  his  time  regretting  the  confusion  that 

language  brings  about.  Yet  neither  of  them  actually  make  any 

positive  effort  to  overcome  the  predicament.  There  is  a  defeatism 

in  Hans  Karl  and  Altenwyl  that  one  does  not  find  even  in  Lord  Ghandos , 

for  whom  an  unknown  tongue  may  still  exist: 

"Eine  Sprache ,  von  deren  Worten  mir  auch  nicht  eines  bekannt 
ist ,  eine  Sprache,  in  welcher  die  stummen  Dinge  zu  mir  sprechen, 
und  in  welcher  ich  vielleicht  einst  im  Grave  vor  einem  unbekannten 
Richter  mich  verantworten  werde"  (P2,22). 

play 

The  Hans  Karl  of  the  early  part  of  the  paly  is  much  more  fatalie 
than  this.  His  answer  is  often  silence,  though  even  this  silence 
is  misinterpreted  as  we  see  with  Hechingen's  remark  above.  Certainly 
silence  is  better  than  the  cliche-ridden  conversation  of  the  soiree 
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or  the  lamentations  one  occasionally  hears  from  a  hyper-sensitive 
iians  Karl.  But  silence  is  escansrn.  The  ivory-tower  of  silence  and 
non-committal  behaviour  is  the  very  place  that  Hans  Karl  has  to  be 
rescued  from  in  the  play.  It  is  as  much  his  prison  as  that  of 
Sigismund  in  Per  Turin  and  is  certainly  not  his  castle  as  many  of  his 
admirers  both  within  and  outside  the  play  would  believe.  To  under¬ 
stand  more  fully  the  negative  side  of  Hans  Karl's  silences  and  the 
sorry  state  he  is  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  one  must  refer  to 
his  stated  attitude  to  language  in  the  play. 

Hans  Karl's  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  language 

expresses  itself  in  many  ways.  Like  Chandos  he  is  most  suspicious 

of  any  attempt  at  explaining  things:  "Man  kann  nicht  analysieren, 

ohne  in  die  odiosesten  Missverstandnisse  zu  verfallen"  (312).  The 

reason  for  his  main  contention--"dass  es  unmoglich  ist,  den  Mund  auf- 

zumachen,  ohne  die  heillosesten  Konfusionen  anzurichten"  (312)--is 

expressed  most  succinctly  to  Hechingen  towards  the  end  of  the  play: 

Aber  alles,  was  man  ausspricht,  ist  indezent.  Das  simple 
Faktura,  dass  man  etwas  ausspricht,  ist  indezent.  Und ,  wenn 
man  es  genau  nimmt ,  mein  guter  Ado,  aber  die  Menschen  nehmen 
eben  nichts  auf  der  Welt  genau,  liegt  doch  geradezu  etwas 
Unverschamtes  darin,  dass  man  sich  heranwagt,  gewisse  Dinge 
uberhaupt  zu  erleben.  (312) 

Hans  Karl  sees  himself  as  "der  unkomplizie rteste  Mensch  von  der 
Welt"  (155)  and  because  of  this  self-assessment  he  is  unwilling  to 
use  language  because  he  thinks  it  complicates  things.  He  sees  the 
people  of  the  soiree  as  more  complicated  and  caoable  of  making  life 
more  complicated  than  he  is.  "So  einfach  sind  gottlob  die  Menschen 
nicht"  (158),  he  tells  his  sister  Crescence.  Communication  with 
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such  people  only  complicates  and  confuses  the  person  as  well  as  the 
issue  under  discussion.  "Ich  verstehe  mich  selbst  viel  schlechter, 
wenn  ich  red,  als  wenn  ich  still  bin"  (26l),  Hans  Karl  says.  But 
this  is  only  a  half-truth.  Stani  knows  better: 

HANS  KARL.  Ich  bin  kein  grosser  Cause  til**,  nicht  wahr,  Stani? 

STANI.  In  der  Intimitat  schon!  (191) 

Hans  Karl  can  speak  with  ease  when  there  is  already  an  acceptable 

context  for  sympathetic  understanding  of  his  nuances  but  he  cannot 

trust  his  words  to  create  a  suitable  situation  for  social  intercourse. 

Furthermore,  he  cannot  see  the  value  of  language  in  trying  to  explain 

a  situation,  since  he  feels  it  will  not  do  it  justice.  He  mistrusts 

the  element  of  causality  in  language:  "Mich  interessiert  nichts  auf 

der  Welt  so  sehr,  als  wie  man  von  einer  Sache  zur  andern  kommt"  (183). 

With  particular  reference  to  women  (one  wonders  whether  it  is  language 

or  the  depth,  of  the  subject  matter  that  is  the  cause  of  consternation 

here)  he  remarks  to  Stani:  "Weisst  du,  ich  habe  mir  abgewohnt ,  aus 

irgendeiner  Handlung  von  Frauen  Folgerungen  auf  ihren  Zustand  zu 

ziehen"  (199)* 

On  one  side  Hans  Karl  rejects  the  values  conversation  may  have  in 
relation  to  reality:  "Mir  kommt  bei  Konversationen  auf  die  Lange 
alles  sogennante  Gescheite  dumm  und  noch  eher  das  Dumme  gescheit 
vor"  (l6l).  He  realises,  as  one  sees  from  his  remarks  on  the 
indecency  of  words,  that  conversation  cannot  be  treated  as  a  harmless 
game.  There  is  no  question  of  a  conscious  surrender  to  an  empty  con¬ 
vention.  For  Hans  Karl  a  soiree  is  something  serious,  stupid  even, 
but  far  from  ridiculous.  He  is  unable  to  take  it  lightly  and  mock 
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any  of  the  minor  characters  as  Stani  does  Neuhoff.  Hans  Karl  states 
this  : 

Eine  Soiree  ist  mir  so  ein  Graus ,  ich  kann  mir  halt  nicht  helfen.  .  .  . 

Die  Sache  selbst  ist  mir  halt  so  eine  horreur,  weisst  du ,  das 
Ganze--das  Ganze  ist  so  ein  unentwirrbarer  Knauel  von  Missver- 
standnissen.  Ah,  diese  chronische  Missverstandnisse !  (I53f) 

A  remark  Helene  makes  shows  that  these  chronic  misunderstandings  are 

the  result  of  the  age  they  live  in: 

Wir  haben  alle  Ursache  ,  wir  jiingeren  Menschen,  wenn  uns  vor 
e twas  auf  der  Welt  grausen  muss,  so  davor:  dass  es  etwas  gibt 
wie  Konversat ion :  Worte ,  die  alles  Wirkliche  verflachen  und 
im  Gescnwatz  beriihren.  (216) 

The  consciousness  of  this  situation  is  for  Hans  Karl  a  position  of 

weakness,  much  more  so  than  for  Helene.  He  is  a  defenceless  doubter: 

"Was  ich  nur  an  mir  habe ,  dasB  alle  Menschen  tentiert  sind,  mir  eine 

Lektion  zu  erteilen,  und  dass  ich  nie  ganz  besti  imt  weiss,  ob  sie 

nicht  das  Recht  dazu  haben"  (175)*  He  is  conscious  of  the  predicament 

and  doubts  his  ability  to  offer  a  remedy. 

Mir  konnen  liber  eine  Dummheit  die  Tranen  in  die  Augen  kommen-- 
oder  es  wird  mir  heiss  vor  gene  liber  eine  ganze  Kleinigkeit, 
liber  eine  Nuance,  die  kein  Mensch  merkt  [emphasis  mine]  oder  es 
passiert  mir,  dass  ich  ganz  laut  sag,  was  ich  mir  denk — das  slnd 
unmogliche  Zustand,  um  unter  Leut  zu  gehen.  Ich  kann  dir  gar 
nicht  definieren,  aber  es  ist  starker  als  ich.  (1S4) 

We  are  told  of  Hans  Karl  at  the  beginning  of  th  play:  "Er 

kann  kein  Bild  und  keinen  Spiegel  schief  hangen  sehen"  (148). 

What  are  pictures  and  mirrors  but  metaphors  for  words  in  this  context? 

"Ein  schiefes  Bild"  would  be  the  same  as  a  word  used  with  the  wrong 

nuance  and  we  have  often  enough  seen  how  sensitive  Hans  Karl  is 

about  the  necessary  precision  of  nuances.  With  characteristic  insight 

he  says  of  Neuhoff's  remarks  of  his  last  conversation  with  Helene: 
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"Es  wird  alles  sehr  ahnlich  gewesen  sein,  wie  er  sagt.  Aber  es  gibt 

Leute ,  in  deren  Mund  sich  alle  Nuancen  verandern,  unwillkurlich"  (197)* 

The  result  of  such  imprecisions  are  "schiefe  Situationen"  (210, 

229,292,303).  One  notes  how  painstaking  Hans  Karl  is  that  the 

right  nuance  should  be  observed: 

HANS  KARL.  Ich  bewundere  deinen  Mut. 

STANI .  Du  und  Mut  und  bewundern*! 

HANS  KARL.  Das  ist  eine  andere  Art  von  Mut  als  der  im  Graben.  (207) 
With  all  the  ironic  misunderstanding  of  words  in  the  play  one  is 
at  times  led  to  wonder  whether  there  is  in  fact  any  form  of  language 
that  is  not  ambiguous,  that  is  valid  and  does  not  create  "die  heil- 
losesten  Konf usionen. M 

"Alle  Worte ,  die  nur  Schall  sind,  wenn  wir  das  Ding  in  ihnen 

suchen,  werden  hell,  wenn  wir  sie  leben;  im  Tun, in  Taten,  losen 

sich  die  Ratsel  der  Sprache"  (P3i377).  Hans  Karl's  problem  is 

that  until  the  soiree  he  has  been  unable  to  bring  himself  to  speak: 

Es  kommt  vor,  dass  es  einem  zugemutet  wird  (etwas  ernster ), 
durch  Reden  kommt  ja  alles  auf  der  Welt  zustanae.  Allerdings, 
es  ist  ein  bisschen  lacherlich  wenn  man  sich  einbildet,  durch 
wohlgesetzte  Worter  eine  weiss  Gott  wie  grosse  Wirkung  auszu- 
iiben^  in  einem  Leben,  wo  doch  schliesslich  alles  auf  das 
Letzte,  Unaussprechliche  ankommt.  Das  Reden  basiert  auf  einer 
indezenten  Selbstiiberschat zung .  (238) 

When  Hans  Karl  speaks,  he  is  misunderstood.  But  far  from  blaming 

the  others  for  failing  to  understand  him,  he  blames  language  in 

general  and  his  use  of  it  in  particular.  For  Hans  Karl  it  is  a 

lack  of  modesty  to  expect  language  to  say  what  he  wants  it  to  say. 

The  problem  arises  in  the  more  intimate  use  of  language,  between 

Hans  Karl  and  Helene.  She  cannot  be  too  explicit  in  her  role  or  her 

speech  would  be  too  full  of  intention  like  Neuhoff's.  As  Emrich 
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rightly  shows  (24,226)  the  impetus  in  fact  comes  from  Hans  Karl's 
confession  of  love  and  not  from  Helene.  Helene  had  been  waiting 
for  it  for  a  long  time--"ich  bin  schon  da  fur  ihn,  irgendwie  bin  ich 
schon  da!"  (25  b).  It  is  only  when  Hans  Karl  has  acted  and  revealed 
his  feelings  for  her  through  the  image  of  their  marriage  that  she 
returns  in  the  last  act  to  tidy  uo  the  situation. 

Pestalozzi ' s  view  that  the  language  is  re-instated  at  the  end 

of  the  comedy  needs  some  modifications.  "Auch  Hofmannsthal's 

Komodien  enthalten  damit  [the  happy  ending]  eine  Theodizee.  Und  vor 

allem  ist  es  die  Sprache ,  die  in  ihnen  gerecht f ertigt  wird"  (73,115). 

In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  the  acceptance  of  language  at  the  end  of 

the  play  is  still  very  relative.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Hans 

Karl  is  in  an  ambiguous  situation.  He  is  conscious  of  the  dangers 

of  using  language  and  being  totally  misunderstood  and  yet  he  is 

continually  being  forced  by  his  social  position  to  speak  when  he 

would  rather  be  silent.  He  is  worse  fated  than  the  causeurs:  "solche 

Wesen  haben  einen  Schiitzengel"  (218).  Hans  Karl  has  the  gift  of 

hyper-sensitivity  to  the  nuance  of  a  situation,  but  he  has  not  learnt 

to  exercise  it  to  know  when  he  can  use  language  and  he  should  be 

silent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  he  is  too  negative  in  his 

attitude  to  language.  He  does  intuitively  make  the  leap  and  reveals 

himself  to  Helene  in  the  second  act,  but  then--for  reasons  that  are 
19 

ambiguous  --he  retracts  what  he  has  said.  The  first  time  he 

^Rosch  (84 , 118  )  sees  this  as  a  negative  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  an  overcautious  Hans  Karl.  Emrich  (24,229)  makes  it  a  positive 
act  of  modesty  which  makes  Hans  Karl  truly  worthy  of  Helene. 
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describes  his  vision  he  is  definitely  married  to  Helene  in  it: 

"Das  war  nur  ein  Moment,  dreissig  Sekunden  sollen  es  gewesen  sein.  .  .  . 

Fur  mich  wars  eine  ganze  Lebenszeit,  die  ich  gelebt  habe ,  und  in 
diesem  Stuck  Leben,  da  waren  Sie  meine  Frau"  (263).  The  second  time 
he  describes  the  experience  he  removes  himself  from  it  and  merely 
describes  Helene's  wedding:  "Sogar  das  Ja-Wort  hab  ich  gehort  .  .  . 
ich  war  natlirlich  nicht  dabei!--Wie  kam^Lc h  als  ein  Aussenstehender 
zu  der  Zeremonie"  (265f).  At  this  point  Helene  has  to  move,  but  her 
forwardness  which  in  any  other  situation  would  be  "indecent"  is 
justified f only  through  Hans  Karl's  earlier  confession  and  because 
he  shows  no  sign  of  wanting  to  stop  her  at  this  point. 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  see  her  actions  at  the  beginning 
of  Act  Three  merely  as  a  comic  reversal  of  the  usual  male  courtship 
pattern.  Nor  does  the  image  of  a  woman  as  saviour  (Wyss),  common 
to  much  modern  literature,  really  come  much  closer  to  the  real 
significance  of  the  situation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Hans  Karl 
is  still  unwilling  to  use  language  in  other  situations  even  after 
his  so-called  Verwandlung :  "Wir  wollen  es  gar  nicht  zergliedern" 

(303);  "ich  hab  ihr  gesagt,  dass  ich  nichts  erklaren  werd,  niemandem, 
und  dass  ich  bitten  musqj,  mir  die  gewissen  Missverstandnisse  zu  er- 
soaren!"  (305);  "Ich  bitte  urn  Vergebung,  aber  ich  mochte  heute  nicht 
iiber  Frauen  sprechen.  Man  kann  nichts  analysieren,  ohne  in  die 
odiosesten  Missverstandnisse  zu  verfallen.  Also  ich  bitt  rairs  zu 
erlassen!"  (306);  "Wenn  man  mir  erlassen  mochte,  iiber  jeden  Atemzug, 
den  ich  tu,  Auskunft  zu  geben"  (308);  "Uber  den  heutigen  Abend  kann 
ich  im  Detail  keine  Auskunft  geben"  (310);  "Mein  guter  Ado,  bitt, 
mir  im  Moment  diese  Erklarung  und  jede  Erklarung  zu  erlassen"  (;dl); 
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"Ichjsollte  einen  Schwall  von  Worten  in  den  -iund  nehmen,  von  denen 
mir  jedes  einzelne  geradezu  indezent  erscheint!"  (312).  Clearly 
Pestalozzi's  statement  that  language  is  reinstated  in  its  validity 
at  the  end  of  the  play  is  in  need  of  some  measure  of  qualification. 

Hans  Karl  still  refuses  to  use  language  as  a  social  medium,  even  if 
it  is  to  describe  the  very  personal  relationship  he  now  finds  him¬ 
self  in.  The  only  language  that  seems  to  be  justif ied--e ven  at  the 
end  of  Per  Schwierige--is  relative  to  its  context.  The  other 
characters  are  still  satisfied  with  their  superficial  level  of 
language.  Hans  Karl  has  begun  to  trust  language  at  least  on  a  much 
more  personal  level. 

Naef  also  has  a  too  benevolent  view  of  the  ending: 

Per  Gnadenstrahl  der  wollenden  und  wahlenden  Liebe  einer  ernsten 
und  wiirdigen  Frau  behebt  alle  Komplizierthe iten  im  Schwierigen 
selber,  wie  im  gesamten  Paum  der  Komodie.  Antoinette  ist  in 
ihren  Kreis  zuruckgewiesen ;  der  etwas  iibereilte  Stani  diirfte 
sein  Gran  Selbstkritik  fur  kiinftig  lernen;  fur  ihren  Geliebten 
zweifelt  Helene  keinen  Moment,  dass  er  zum  vollgiiltigen  Ehe- 
mann  wird ,  nachdem  der  Schritt  aus  dem  Junggesellentum  einmal 
vollzogen  ist.  (66,199) 

With  the  exception  of  Hans  Karl  and  Helene  the  ending  is  far  from 
clear  regarding  the  other  characters.  And  if  one  views  the  language 
situation  as  more  important  than  the  individual  characters,  then 
there  is  a  case  for  viewing  the  secondary  characters  as  still  more 
fortunate,  since  Hans  Karl  is  still  unable  to  describe  things  without 
creating  the  greatest  confusions.  His  only  reply  is:  "Es  ist  die 
letzte  Soiree,  auf  der  Sie  mich  erscheinen  sieht"  (313).  On  the 
social  plane  the  mood  is  of  resignation  rather  than  a  happy  integration 
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Cone Ins ion 

In  concentrating  on  some  of  the  more  concrete  features  of 
language  in  Per  Schwierige,  such  as  idiosyncracies  of  expression, 
abstract  concepts,  metaphor,  names  and  expressed  attitudes  to  language, 
this  study  has  inevitably  failed  to  devote  enough  space  to  such 
elements  as  silences,  gesture,  and  the  significance  of  context  which 
are  equally  important  for  the  meaning  of  language.  This  concentration 
on  one  side  of  the  language  problem  was  consciously  allowed  in  order 
to  show  that  there  are  certain  measurable  features  in  the  characters' 
sneech  that  contribute  to  the  nuance  of  what  they  say  and  that 
everything  is  not  dependent  upon  context  alone.  Similarly  the  role 
of  the  secondary  figures  was  stressed  in  order  that  tr.eir  reievonce 
to  the  theme  of  communication  might  be  understood.  Only  by  putting 
the  minute  details  of  the  play  under  the  microscope  can  its  unity 
of  theme  and  medium  be  seen  to  exist  at  all  levels. 
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